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About the Author 


THE THRESHOLD OF FEAR 


CHAPTER I 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE 


I WAS at the end of my tether. 

It has been said that the world owes each of us a living. This may be so, 
but 1t goes with such an indifferent sense of obligation that the only way to 
extract the debt is to take the world by the throat and shake the living out of 
it. Such, at least, is my experience; and by some weakness of training or 
temperament that method of collecting the due is beyond me. Had I known 
how I would have certainly tried it; but, lacking the highway-man’s courage 
(or skill), I had been reduced to beggary, while the world went on its 
comfortable way with buttoned-up pockets. So this bright September 
morning found me, Richard Haldham, nearing my thirtieth year, seated in 
the grill-room of a Strand hotel, eating the last lunch for which I could hope 
to pay, and wondering where I was to obtain the next. 

“London puts every man in his place, and it’s the one city in the world 
where a woman may starve.” 

These words came to my mind as I sat there, in the midst of the thronged 
tables under green palms. I had heard them from a Londoner during the war 
—one who had returned from the Far East at fifty to fight for the flag. I had 
smiled inwardly at his cynicism then, thinking it too severe to be true; but 
now I was not so sure. 


At any rate, London had put me in my place, and that was an embittering 
thought. 

In a sense the war was to blame, as it has been to blame for so many 
things. But I bore it no grudge on that account, nor did I hold my country 
responsible for not finding me another career in place of the one which the 
war had marred. To fight for a country like England 1s a privilege at any 
time, and not a task to be undertaken in the hope of reward. England is 
grateful to her sons, and that is enough. All I asked was the right to remain 
in my native land with some chance of a decent living assured. That was a 
problem with which I had grappled, with poor results, since the Armistice. 
A little reading for the Bar, followed by four years, fighting in France, is 


not an ideal foundation for a career or the best preliminary towards 
compelling the world to disgorge what it is supposed to owe you. When the 
war broke out I was articled to the law, but I had applied myself to the 
study of that profession with the easy conscience of an only son, who 
expects in the course of time to succeed to a considerable estate. 

The war put an end to that expectation. The heavy taxation of the period 
reduced my father’s rent-roll by half, and dubious advice led him to 
speculate on the Stock Exchange in the hope of bettering his affairs. In that 
hope he was mistaken, like so many more. Unsupported by special 
knowledge, how could he succeed where thousands fail? His speculations 
were fantastical, and worse than that. When he died suddenly, with the 
coming of the peace in sight, the family home of Harethorns, 


in Berkshire, was no longer ours. The house and the estate passed into the 
hands of the principal mortgagee, a Jewish contractor who had made a large 
fortune by the sale of blankets to the War Office during the war, and with 
the money wished to set up as an English gentleman in the country, with an 
estate; even to the extent (so it was reported) of figuring full-length under a 
canopy in Harethorns Church when he died. He had been looking round the 
old church, it seems, and thought that sort of thing could be bought for 
money like everything else. There are many of the new English gentry like 
that: witness the inmates of many of our former ancestral homes to-day. 

Therefore I returned from the war to find my heritage gone, and myself 
forced into the fight for existence in London, with my back to the wall— 
though starvation is rather a hollow kind of wall. Before long I began to 
have an inkling of the meaning of my Londoner’s words: “London puts 
every man in his place.” Too often, as I came to learn, the place was but a 
grave to hold a broken heart and frustrated hopes. Something—and too 
much—of this I saw in the first dreadful years of peace that followed the 
war. To many men, broken by fighting for England, London showed itself 
more ruthless than the war—a place where only the strongest could hope to 
survive. The Christian doctrine of helping the weak finds few followers in 
Christendom’s greatest city. The jungle law rules for those who struggle 
there. It is kill, or be killed. 

I survived for a while where better men fell, but bit 


by bit the passing years pushed me downhill. For a time I made some poor 
sort of living in various ways. Legal copying, odd jobs as a clerk, and 
selling articles on commission (euphemistically called “travelling,” this) 
helped out my days. These and other occupations I followed in turn, with 
equally barren results. Journalism I tried several times, but Fleet Street had 
no use for my freelance pen; perhaps because I lacked a title, or had no 
scandalous reminiscences to impart. But I will not say that. Bitterness is the 
disconcerting venom of the unsuccessful man. Nor will I delay my story 
with additional particulars of my losing fight. For a time I kept up 
appearances. But in the long run I was forced to realize that there was no 
room for me in my native land, and I had no money to take me away. 

So there I sat amid the palms and glitter of the Pageham grill-room on 
this bright autumn day. I had paid my bill and tipped the waiter, and a 
shilling remained. My last shilling! 

That lunch was a foolish extravagance or an heroic act. It depends 
entirely upon how you regard such things. If you were to get up some fine 
morning in London, without employment, or prospect of it, and only a ten- 
shilling note left between you and destitution, how would you elect to 
spend that sum? Would you dole it out like a shipwrecked sailor on a 
thimbleful of water daily, or would you squander it at one shot on a dinner, 
a book, or a play? It’s a nice point, and the settlement depends upon 
temperament. Perhaps there is a streak of the gambler in mine. Frankly, I 
preferred to drink up my 


beaker of water at once, rather than perish of thirst by degrees. And, really, 
it didn’t matter very much, either way. 

I threw prudence to the winds and went to the Pageham for lunch, where 
I had as good a meal as my ten shillings would allow. The grilled sole was 
excellent, and the claret (a half bottle) one of which the head waiter—an 
old friend of mine—had recommended in years gone by. “You can pay 
more, m’sieu,” he had murmured, with his incomparable shrug; “oh, vair 
much more, but the wine might not be so good. An Englishman orders wine 
by a price. A Frenchman? Mais non! he knows better by far. This wine is 
the equal of the Chateau Margaux. See, I tell to you a trick of ze trade. But 
it shall be a secret between us, hein?” And he went off with the pretence of 
a finger to his lips. 


My lunch put me in better conceit with myself. Who does not feel better 
for a well-cooked meal and a good glass of wine? It was a cheap lunch for 
the Pageham too, for after tipping the waiter I had still a shilling left. Some 
men in similar financial straits would have given the waiter the two 
shillings change, but that would have been extravagant from my point of 
view. A shilling was the proper tip, so I kept the other shilling for myself. 
Then, feeling well-fed and contented, I lit my last cigarette (safeguarded for 
some such occasion) and leant back to survey the meaningless faces of that 
well-fed throng. The orchestra was playing the “Song of the Boatmen of 
the Volga.” It was always a favourite selection of mine. 


CHAPTER I 


THE GIRL IN THE ALCOVE 


I SIPPED my last glass of wine and looked about me. All the tables among 
the palms seemed full, but people kept arriving still. On the distant music 
platform the little dark conductor jerked his limbs dementedly in the 
crescendo finale of the coming of the Volga’s boats. Around me was chatter 
and laughter, hurrying waiters, and faces glowing with plethoric content. The 
man opposite me discharged a bill of three pounds for food and wine, and 
lolled back somnifacient, like a gorged beast of prey. At the next table a 
pretty girl sipped her coffee and nibbled a chocolate eclair, nodding to the 
tempo of the music at the same time. Close by, a spare clergyman and his old 
wife lunched anxiously on some cheap dish of the day, at a less cost than the 
stout man’s tip. But that is characteristic of the Pageham; the place is so big 
you can order what you like, and nobody cares. The famous cuisine makes its 
proper appeal to the habitués; but if you like to sit for an hour listening to the 
music, there is no one to look askance. And the music is good, too. 

In mellow contentment I sat on, gazing for the last time upon a not 
unfamiliar scene. It was not so much a question when the Pageham would see 
me again, but how 


I was to get my next meal. However, I banished that thought just then. 

There was a lull in the music for a while. Then the orchestra started upon 
some arrangement for strings, which by and by turned into “Chanson 
Triste’—that sad little Russian air. With visions of silent steppes and dim 
grey horizons in my mind, I turned to listen. As I did so my eye was attracted 
by a girl’s face. 

She was seated in one of the small curtained alcoves of the restaurant 
which look down upon the street, and there was something in her attitude 
which drew my attention at once. Through the half-drawn curtains I could 
just catch a glimpse of her, sitting quite still, one listless hand on the table 
before her, the other raised to her face. In the distance I observed the curve of 
her chin above slender white fingers, the contour of her pale cheek, and the 
dark hair beneath her hat. Her head was turned away from me, as if she were 
gazing out of the window into the street below. 


I sat and looked at her. The last notes of “Chanson Triste” died away, and 
was followed by the sound of popping corks. The room was overcrowded 
now, but the girl sat in her alcove as remote from the glare and noise as 
though in another world. The lines of her graceful figure seemed listless with 
unhappiness, almost despair. That was my first thought as I watched her, and 
wondered what she was doing there alone. She fascinated me, in a way. It 
was certainly not the place where one expected to encounter a figure of grief. 

It has been said that by mere force of contemplation it 


is possible to attract the attention of a person unconscious of you. I know 
nothing of that; and, indeed, such was not my intent. But just then the object 
of my scrutiny moved her head. She looked round, and across the crowded 
room our eyes met. 

It was of the briefest duration, that interchanged look. Quickly she turned 
her head away again. The next moment she rose composedly, left the alcove, 
and made her way quickly towards the swinging glass doors. I remained in 
my seat, haunted by the memory of her fugitive glance. Direct though it had 
been, I do not think that she saw me at all. Perhaps across her vision had 
floated some hidden phantom of the brain when her eyes seemed to look into 
mine. For there was fear in their clear, dark depths, and it was very real. She 
called to mind a picture I had once seen in a Florentine church, of a woman 
staring at the figure of Death. She had opened the door of her house to a 
knock, and it was Death himself, come for her. This girl had the look of the 
woman in the picture. In it was the same quality of helpless, appealing fear, 
as if she too had been brought face to face with some horror too great for the 
human soul to withstand. 

Thinking thus, some impulse led me to spring to my feet and follow her 
retreating form. Perhaps it was the feeling that she needed help, which you 
may think I was little qualified to give. But the perplexity of deciding that 
point was spared me, for before I could reach the doors in my turn she had 
gone. I walked down the steps, but she had vanished from sight. 


My glance ranged futilely up and down the crowded Strand. Useless to 
seek for her there; and if I had found her, what could I have said or done? 
These considerations restored my common sense. I tried to put the episode 
from me, and wondered how I should spend the afternoon. 


Unlimited time was at my disposal, and I still had a shilling to spend. It 
was a mild, clear day of young autumn; grey and sharp, but for London 
wonderfully clear. Half-forgotten memories of autumn shoots in happier 
years came back to me just then. The unceasing procession of omnibuses in 
the Strand gave me an idea. At least I could take a ride on a bus, and enjoy 
the keen fresh air. One, passing half empty, stopped outside the hotel. I 
jumped on it, and clambered upstairs. At the bottom of the Strand it turned 
into the Kingsway. 

You can go a long way in a London bus for a shilling. Mine took me to 
Newington Green through miles of grimy streets. Newington Green is not the 
country, in spite of the rural name, but merely a dingy suburb of grey houses, 
with sad surburban dwellers walking along ill-kept streets. There seemed 
nothing to do but go back again. The heart of London was better than that 
dismal retreat. 

It cost me fivepence to go to Newington Green, and another fivepence to 
return. I have always liked bus-riding through London streets, and I came 
back by another route: Islington and the Angel to the City. Islington was a 
new part of London to me, and I wondered how its denizens endured life 
there. Did any higher 


form of angel than the hotel of that name seek to comfort the pallid women 
and children who swarmed in its streets? Necessity might bring endurance, 
but no happiness was possible there. As the bus took its way past sordid 
homes which concealed heaven knows what countless sorrows, miseries, 
tragedies, and despair, the singular thought came to me that the girl I had seen 
at the Pageham might look forth from behind one of those tattered blinds with 
her beseeching eyes. Common sense put that wild fancy to flight at once. 
“Her clothes!” whispered common sense. “Did you see how she was dressed? 
In distress she may be, but poverty—no. Girls in fur-trimmed velvet coats 
don’t look out of windows in Islington streets.” 

Doubtless common sense was right. Certainly no such incident occurred. 
The bus went down the City Road, and made for Blackfriars by way of 
Queen Victoria Street. At Blackfriars my ticket expired, and I got off the 
vehicle at St. Paul’s Station, opposite the venerable red-brick building of 
“The Times.” 

I had two coppers from my ten shillings left. In similar straits Herman 
Melville, sailor and mystic, flung his last penny into the sea. There is no sea 
in London, but lights and shadows floated over Blackfriars Bridge, and I 


could have dropped my last coins from the river parapet there. And I once 
read a story in which someone spent his last twopence on a ticket for the 
Tube. 

I did neither of these things. Walking slowly across the road beneath the 
railway bridge, I stopped a passing 


newspaper boy and spent a penny on an evening paper which I didn’t want. 
What were starting prices or the winner of the first race at Newmarket to me? 
Tucking the paper unread beneath my arm, I strolled leisurely along the 
pavement to the offices of “The Times.” Standing there, I casually scanned 
the advertisement sheets from the day’s issue of the paper, displayed on a 
board for the benefit of unemployed in quest of work. 

Many times had I done this before, but without result. Perhaps I was not 
sufficiently an early bird, for when I set out after vacancies thus displayed, I 
always arrived too late. That, of course, was the fault of myself, and not of 
“The Times.” Therefore it seemed folly on my part to look at the 
advertisement sheets at that hour of the afternoon. Nevertheless I went 
through them, with a conscientious eye. Nothing. I was turning away again 
when my eye was caught by an advertisement at the bottom of a column 
which I had overlooked. It ran: 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC: WANTED IMMEDIATELY, for the country, young, 
single, and untravelled Englishman. Apply personally, after noon, Trusibond, 26a, 
Gray’s Inn Buildings, Gray’s Inn Court. 


It was not the singular wording of this advertisement which made me read 
and read it again. One might have thought that a travelled driver was always 
to be preferred to an untravelled one, but I had long since learnt to look with 
a tolerant eye on the whims of employers and their different ways. The 
consideration which weighed with 


me and kept me standing there was whether it was worth my while to make 
an application for the job. 

I had tried for similar posts before. Any false pride in my mind against 
work of such a nature had long since gone. If it came to that, I would sooner 
be a chauffeur and touch my cap to the ladies of the family (if that was 
stipulated for) than keep company with genteel poverty and semi-starvation 


as an ineffectual clerk. At least one had self-respect while driving a car. And 
on both counts I was fully qualified to apply. I had had my own car before the 
war, and two years as an officer of the Tanks Corps in France had given me a 
fairly decent knowledge of the mechanics of cars and motor-engines and 
similar things. But was it the slightest use? Previous applications for such 
jobs on my part had always been turned down because of my lack of a 
chauffeur’s credentials, and it was now getting on for four o’clock. 

The thought of my penniless condition decided me. There was no reason 
why I should not call and ask if the post had been filled. The chance was a 
poor one, but it was at least worth trying. I think it is that superior Roman, 
Marcus Aurelius, who says that a man must act as his own providence in 
matters which concern him most. With that conclusion I had reason to agree. 
At the moment I was concerned very earnestly with the problem of finding 
something to do. Of my ten shillings a penny remained, and how could I 
expend it more providentially than in a fare to look for work? That reflection 
was final. I went along New Bridge Street to 


Ludgate Circus, and caught the first bus for Gray’s Inn Road. 
I went past that thoroughfare and into High Holborn looking for the 
familiar entrance to the Inn. And when I saw it I dropped off the bus. 


CHAPTER III 


THE LAWYER OF GRAYS INN 


WAS ever modern fortune sought by more medizval way than the 
narrow old passage which runs beside the wine-vault from High Holborn to 
Gray’s Inn? I knew the passage well. In my legal days I had used it often 
enough, and had sometimes gone at the luncheon hour to the ancient vault 
at the corner, where law clerks and other small legal fry gathered for sherry 
and sandwiches among great wine casks and the odour of wine in a dim, 
dark room. In a changeful age the law still remains faithful to its taste for 
wine. 

The place seemed the same as I passed it: the serious, wine-sipping 
figures within; the great fire burning for the temperature of the wine in the 
cellars below. As for that, I suppose it has looked the same any time for two 
hundred or more years past. 

By the side of it I went down the narrow paved alley into the quiet 
recesses of Gray’s Inn, with its dusty passages and old houses huddled 
together, like old grey, staring faces in rows. Among them I went looking 
for Mr. Trusibond’s address. Gray’s Inn Buildings were halfway down a 
green court on my right; the number—26a—was the last set of offices in 
the block. 

Scanning the board at the entrance, I discovered that Mr. Trusibond had 
his office on the second floor. Nothing 


so modern as a lift was visible, but the crooked passage showed me a 
staircase at the end. I went up it to the second floor, along another passage 
in which the wind whispered, unless the whisper came from the ghosts of 
dead-and-gone lawyers conferring there. On a door the words “Trusibond, 
Solicitor,” were inscribed, so I knocked. 

In reply a sliding panel in the door was thrust up, and a girl with bobbed 
hair looked out at me with the complete and superior assurance of the 
London business girl. With manicured finger-nails suspended in mid-air 
above her typewriting machine, she curtly asked me my business there. 


As she spoke I had a brief glimpse of an oldish man in horn spectacles 
perusing some legal document at a table placed against the further side of 
the room. Then the girl’s face recalled me, waiting interrogatively for me to 
explain why I had knocked. Behind her I could see the eyes framed in horn 
spectacles watching us both. I had got so far as to tell the girl that I had 
come to inquire about the vacancy for a chauffeur-mechanic, as advertised 
in that day’s “Times,” when the man who was looking at us rose from his 
chair and crossed the room to the girl’s side. 

He bent down to the aperture, and looked through. I saw a gaunt and 
whiskered face, in which sunken eyes scrutinized me from behind great 
glasses. Elderly suspicion and legal mistrust were mingled in _ that 
inquisitive glance through the little space. Then the panel was 
unceremoniously slammed down. 


The next moment the door was opened, and the man with glasses 
beckoned me in. With a gesture he invited me to follow him across the 
outer office. At the far end he knocked at an inner door, opened it, and 
again silently beckoned me in. Within the room we entered a tall, thin 
figure of a man sat at a table writing. My guide turned away and left me 
with him, closing the door behind him as he went. 

The room into which he had brought me was lined with deed boxes from 
floor to ceiling. The man at the table did not look up as we entered, but 
went on busily with his writing, like a man making the most of eternity in a 
tomb of steel. It was as quiet as a tomb in there too. Mr. Trusibond (I 
supposed it to be he) wrote steadily until he reached the bottom of a large 
sheet of foolscap blue. He blotted it, read it thoughtfully, made several 
alterations with a prim pen; and then, quite unexpectedly, turned to me. I 
met his glance diffidently, and advanced a step further into the room. 

“T have come ” T began, but he interrupted me at once. 

“About the advertisement. Yes; I know.” 

How he knew this was beyond me, for the clerk with the spectacles had 
made no mention of the advertisement when he took me in, and, indeed, 
had uttered no word at all. The figure at the table continued to look at me in 
the same penetrating way. If ever one man took in another with a single 
glance between veiled lids, that lawyer in the padded leather chair was he. I 
stared back at him 


in turn, but the legal face is the best mask in the world, and I could read 
nothing there. And Mr. Trusibond’s was a reticent specimen of even the 
legal face. It was quite expressionless, with high cheek-bones and fallen 
cheeks; yellow as a sheet of parchment, and almost as long. It reminded me 
(to use another metaphor) of a yellow coffin, and, like that receptacle, it did 
not give much away. The deep-set eyes which regarded me from beneath 
heavy brows had almost as little animation as if they were already cold and 
stiff. After a lengthy pause he spoke again. 

“Have you brought your references and credentials?” My heart sank at 
this request, then beat hopefully at the thought that the vacancy was as yet 
unfilled. Looking at my interrogator anxiously, I called up an ingratiating 
smile. 

“I have no references as a chauffeur,” I replied, “but I can drive any 
make of car, and look after it too.” 

Mr. Trusibond heard me dispassionately, as if the answer held no interest 
for him. 

“Where were you employed last?” he asked, playing with his pen. 

I told him rather despondently that I had never been a chauffeur before. 

He raised eyebrows at that. “What then?” he queried. 

“TI have followed many occupations of late years,” I replied; “a clerk, 
last of all.” Then I was struck with a happy thought. “But I was educated 
for the law.” 


“The law!” He uttered the word in a devout sort of way, and I saw that 
my frankness had done me no harm. “And why did you leave the law?” 

I told him I had been through the war, and returned to England in the 
peace to find all hope of a legal career blotted out, because of 
circumstances which I briefly explained. He listened in silence, and then 
asked me my name. I gave it to him, and, at his request, the name of the 
firm with whom I had been articled at the beginning of the war. 

“Merry and Westmancote, and a very good house too.” He went on 
musingly, “I seem to have heard some mention of your late father’s name. 
Would Merry and Westmancote speak for you, do you think?” 

“IT would much rather they were not asked,” was my quick reply. 
“Besides, I was with them to learn the law, and not to drive a car.” 

“And why do you want to drive one now?” asked he. 


“Well,” I said with a smile, “I’m very fond of driving, for one thing; but 
I suppose the real reason is that I must live. I find it difficult to get anything 
to do in London.” 

He studied my face consideringly for a while. 

“This would be a poor job for a young man like you,” he said. “It is no 
business of my own, and I know very little about it. ’'ve been requested to 
find someone for a client of mine, who lives in Cornwall, not a great way 
from Penzance. The duties are to look after a car, and to drive my clients 
nephew, who is an invalid, about the countryside.” 


“T shall be very glad to go, if you think I would suit your client,” was my 
reply. 

He gave me a hard look. 

“Perhaps you might, if I’m willing to take the risk of appointing you 
without references,” he said shortly. “That is, if you have no objection to 
carrying out your duties at night.” He glanced keenly at me again. 

I was surprised at the condition, and showed it. 

“At night?” I exclaimed. “Why——” 

“Why are you wanted to drive a car at night?” he retorted. “Well, that is 
very easily explained. The young man you are going to drive is suffering 
from some sort of nervous disorder, the result of an illness abroad, I 
believe. You are sufficiently competent to drive a car in the night-time, I 
presume?” 

“Of course I can, if necessary, but it’s rather an unusual thing to be 
employed to do.” 

“That’s a matter which concerns neither you nor myself,” he rejoined 
dryly. “You have heard the reason, and it is not for you to make comment. 
In fact, such a remark savours of indiscretion to me. You'll allow me to 
point out that a young man in such a post as you are seeking is expected 
above all things to be discreet. My client writes that he dismissed his last 
chauffeur for gossiping at the village inn.” He feigned to shuffle among the 
papers of the table, as if in search of his client’s letter, but his eye was 
watching me all the time. “Perhaps,” he continued, “it will be wiser not to 
send you down. There have been many other applicants, although I have 
not yet come to a choice.” 


Again I met his look smiling, though I did not feel very cheerful just 
then. 

“T shall try to show discretion, if you’ll give me the chance,” I said. “I’d 
be very grateful to you for the job.” 

He seemed to consider the subject in another lengthy pause. 

“There’s an undoubted risk about it, taking you without a reference,” he 
said at length, in his dry, unsmiling way. “I really don’t know what to say. 
Perhaps—but here’s another thing I must put before you, and it’s the most 
important matter of all. Have you travelled? Have you ever been abroad?” 

“Abroad is a vague word,” I answered. “During the war I was over in 
France.” 

“So I understood from your war service,he dryly replied. “That does not 
matter. But were you ever further afield?” 

“In Germany too,” I answered wonderingly, “though only as far as 

He interrupted me with an impatient wave of his hand. 

“That’s of no consequence either. I have something quite different in my 
mind. Have you, for instance, ever been in Peru?” 

He joined the tips of his fingers together on the table in front of him as 
he asked this question, and looked at me over the apex with a pretentiously 
careless air. Had he desired to know if I’d been to the moon it would not 
have surprised me more. But I kept an impassive face, and answered “No.” 
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“Nor to South America, let us say?” 

I gave a similar answer to that question also, and, added that I had never 
been anywhere out of England except in France and Germany, during the 
progress of the war. 

He appeared satisfied with these answers, thoughtfully rubbing his 
yellow jaws with cautious fingers, and looking at me again with his dry, 
considering eye. 

“T think you will do,” he said slowly. “The post is yours, if you care to 
take it. The wages are fifty shillings a week.” 

“IT am very thankful indeed for your kindness,” I gratefully replied. 
“Where am I to go, and when?” 

“You are engaged by Colonel Gravenall, of Charmingdene, St. Bree, 
Cornwall. He desires that the chosen applicant shall be sent at once. Could 
you go to Cornwall by the ten o’clock train to-night?” 


“T can manage that quite easily,” I rejoined; “that is, if you will advance 
me the fare.” 

“Yes; I will do that,” he rejoined, with another hard smile. “Meet me by 
the ticket office at Paddington Station to-night at half-past nine.” 

His hand reached for another sheet of blue foolscap as he spoke, and I 
obeyed this hint that the interview was at an end. With a nod in the 
direction of his bent head I took myself out of the room. 


CHAPTER IV 


I GO TO THE LAND OF LYONESSE 


I HURRIED out with a great relief, and had almost reached the outlet of 
the dingy passage downstairs when I observed the slim outline of a girl 
silhouetted against the daylight in the doorway, coming in. I stepped closer 
to the doorway to allow her to pass, and great was my amazement as she 
approached to recognize in her the girl I had watched in the alcove of the 
Pageham some hours before. She gave me a quick glance as she went by, 
not as though she had seen me before, but merely the indifferent scrutiny of 
one person encountering another in a narrow way. 

And in that moment I saw her more clearly than before; noted the sweet 
curves of her girlish grace, and the clear whiteness of her face in that 
shadowy passage like a Rembrandtesque effect. Above all, I noticed her 
eyes, as she hurried past with a gentle and almost inquiring glance towards 
me. They were beautiful eyes, with mysterious depths of the darkest blue, 
but the terror I had seen in them before was not visible now. Something of 
sadness there was, and perhaps a trace of care, but not more than you will 
occasionally meet in the proud, grave glance of a girl of our race. 

Perhaps I had caught her look in an unconscious moment at the hotel, 
when she had thought herself completely 


alone in the midst of that chattering idle throng. Now she had put on her 
guard again. An English girl does not wear her heart on her sleeve, or 
expose her secret thoughts to the indifferent gaze of passers-by. But I knew 
she was in trouble and distress. Unconsciously she had revealed herself to 
me, and that first memory remained. 

I turned and watched her going up the crooked stairs at the bottom of the 
passage until she was out of sight, then took my own way to the worn 
flagstones outside, wondering what had brought her to the place I had just 
left. Did she imagine that sealing-wax and the red tape of the law could 
cure the smart in a woman’s soul? I knew something of the law and its 
ways. It has never yet, as I verily believe, healed a single human hurt. Yet 


this girl, with the stricken look in her eyes, had come to its retreat, seeking 
(as I supposed) the law’s aid. 

Some unknown impulse kept me lingering in the green shade of the trees 
of the square, waiting for the girl to reappear. I do not think it was with any 
intention of speaking to her when she came forth, and yet I stayed there. A 
public clock in the neighbourhood of Holborn struck five as I waited, and 
another more distant took took up the chime. As the strokes died away two 
people emerged from the ancient passage opposite the square and made 
their way towards the narrow exit from the Inn. My amazement was great 
when I beheld in them the girl of my thoughts, accompanied by the coffin- 
faced lawyer who had given me the job. 

Somehow I had never thought of this. It had never 


occurred to me when the girl passed me going in, and went up the crazy 
staircase, that she might be going to see the lawyer from whom I had just 
come. There were many other lawyers in that rookery of legal men up those 
narrow stairs; two floors of dusty rooms full of lawyers, perusing deeds, 
studying blue-books; eager to set foolish laymen by the ears. Yet she had 
gone straight to Mr. Trusibond at the end of the topmost passage. A strange 
chance that; unless, indeed, she had been to him before. But was that 
likely? What should a girl of her age want with a family lawyer to consult? 

As these thoughts ran through my head, Mr. Trusibond and _ his 
companion passed through the narrow alley of the Inn which led into 
Holborn. I stepped forth from the tree which had shielded me, and followed 
after, walking warily with the intention of being ready for any chance 
backward glance of the lawyer’s shrewd eye. There was no need to be 
concerned on that score, for Mr. Trusibond was completely engrossed in 
listening to the girl at his side. She was looking up into his face, and 
appeared to be telling him something of importance in a low earnest voice. 
It seemed to be serious, to judge by the expression on the lawyer’s face, 
and I could see him nod his head gravely once or twice as they walked 
along. 

I saw them come to a standstill in the busy thoroughfare outside, and Mr. 
Trusibond beckoned a taxi from the Holborn cabstand close by. When I 
ventured to emerge from the passage in my turn, it was only in time to see 
them step into this vehicle, which at once drove rapidly away. 


Perhaps it was well that this was so. My deep interest in this unknown 
girl had already led me beyond the bounds of decorum, and was likely to 
endanger the new post I had so hardly won, if Mr. Trusibond had by chance 
seen me staring after them. After all, the girl’s business with the lawyer was 
nothing to me. I would be much better employed in looking after my own. 
With this belated reflection of prudence I turned—albeit still somewhat 
reluctantly—to go on my way. 

Darkness was beginning to fall, and the shops were lighting up. I lodged 
off the Edgware Road, and set out into the dusk afoot. It was a long walk 
thither, but I consoled myself with the knowledge that from there it was but 
a short distance to carry my suit-case to Paddington for my night journey to 
Cornwall. And there were no complications in my course. By prudence and 
a little luck I had managed to keep my landlady paid up, for I had learnt by 
experience the wisdom of having a place to lay my head in London, 
however short I sometimes fared in the matter of food. An unexpected 
windfall of clerical work some weeks before had gone almost wholly in the 
payment of rent. My humble room off the Edgware Road was still my own 
for a week ahead, with the privilege of leaving at once without notice by 
forfeiting the small balance of the sum. 

I reached my lodgings with a light heart, and pondered my, next move. I 
decided to pack my few belongings in my shabby suit-case, and to leave it 
strapped and ready in my room until it was time to go to the station. Far 
away in Cornwall a job was waiting for me, and with that 


knowledge I couldn’t sit still to wait for the time of the train. So I went out 
into the Edgware Road and stared into the shop windows, anxious for the 
hours to go. I had no need for dinner after lunching so well, but I should 
have dearly liked a cigarette. 

As time lagged onward I had strange thoughts. Privation and past 
disappointments filled me with fear. My first feeling of exultation was 
gone, and instead I was seized with the dread that this wonderful post in 
Cornwall might turn out a hoax, after all. Suppose the lawyer was not at 
Paddington to meet me? In that case I would be not only penniless, but 
homeless as well, doomed to wander about London streets all night with a 
suit-case in my hand. For I had told my landlady I was going, and she, after 
the manner of her class, had promptly let my bedroom to someone else. So 


if Mr. Trusibond failed to put in an appearance, I had nowhere in the wide 
world to go or to stay. 

That was a thought which left me frozen, and held me stock-still in the 
middle of the street. In vain my intelligence sought to assure me that a man 
of Mr. Trusibond’s professional standing was the last person likely to be 
guilty of such a trick. Hardship had blunted the edge of my courage, and I 
grew more alarmed as the hour of departure drew near. I remembered 
reading in a newspaper of men without work who had been made the 
victims of a practical joke in this way. 

Nevertheless, pride kept me from anticipating my appointment by so 
much as a minute—or less. So I wandered about Edgware Road in torment, 
watching the passing 


of time by the hands of an illuminated clock-tower across the way. My 
watch had gone to the pawnshop long months before. 

I kept my appointment to the stroke of the clock, and great was my relief 
when my eye fell upon Mr. Trusibond at the ticket window, a self-contained 
and saturnine figure of a man. He made no sign of recognition when he saw 
me, nor did he come forward to greet me in any way. Instead, I observed 
him methodically take his place in the group of intending passengers at the 
window, some Treasury notes in his hand. I realized that he had, with legal 
caution, withheld the purchase of my ticket until he saw me on the station 
ready to go. With a vengeance that was the boot on the other foot. I thought 
of my own earlier fears, and could now afford to smile at myself. 

In a moment or two Mr. Trusibond joined me where I stood waiting, and 
handed me the railway ticket without speaking a word. I looked at it: 1t was 
a ticket to Penzance, single and third-class. Having given this over the 
lawyer fell into line alongside of me, and in silence we proceeded down the 
platform towards the waiting train. 

It was nearing the time of departure. The hands of the station clock 
moved forward. Ten minutes to ten. People hurried along frantically 
looking for seats: the usual throng of pallid souls with crude luggage who 
are always to be found on English railway stations at night. Through a 
swinging door I espied an empty third-class apartment, and installed myself 
within. Mr. Trusibond looked through the door at me, like a man in some 
doubt 


what to do. I noticed that he still held the change from my ticket in his hand 
—a note, some silver coins, and a copper or two. He turned them over with 
a doubtful finger, as if weighing some pecuniary point. A bell clanged on 
the station near him; and seemed to quicken his thought. Hastily he singled 
out the note from the coins, and held it through the open window to me. 

“Ten shillings!” he said suddenly; “to be deducted from your wages— 
for expenses on the journey down.” He spoke indistinctly, like a man 
talking to himself. “The fare Colonel Gravenall will pay.” 

I thanked him, and he turned as if to leave me; then changed his mind 
and came back. 

“No! Half-a-guinea. Better make it half-a-guinea while I’m about it. A 
more professional sum—for—for one who has been acquainted with the 
law.” He made this explanation in the most distant voice, as he pressed 
another sixpence into my palm. But I thought his face lightened a little as 
he spoke. 

Again he fell back, and I thought this time he had gone for good, but 
again he returned. 

“Well, I'll bid you good-bye, Mr. Haldham, and—and—good luck.” And 
with that he thrust out his hand. 

We shook hands. Actually he did go away now, though not very far. I 
fancied he withdrew to a pillar by the clock. At least I seemed to catch a 
glimpse of a motionless figure there, partly hidden in the shadow, watching 
the train. A bell clanged again. Paddington Station and its officials began to 
slide away. The train gathered speed, and we steamed out into the night. 


Sleep came to me in snatches on the journey down, stretched on the 
slippery cushioned seat. At Exeter I went for some tea in the refreshment 
room, and when I returned to the carriage it was nearly full up. The fresh 
passengers were Cornish tin-miners, on their way to work. They smoked 
shag in cutty pipes, and talked horse-racing in a slow Cornish drawl. At 
seven o’clock we reached Truro, and I began to look forward to my 
journey’s end. 

It came presently, with the grey castle of St. Michael crowning the 
Mount, the wide blue bay, and at last Penzance itself. Passengers streamed 
from the train towards the barrier, followed by bag-laden porters. I had 
thought the holiday season over, but found myself in the midst of a belated 
invasion of American tourists, who were calling loudly for vehicles and 


criticizing the Cornish landscape. Passively I waited until these enthusiasts 
had left the station for their hotel. Newlyn and Madron Church were not for 
me, nor ancient Cornish crosses and Druidical remains. Cornwall had 
known me in other days, and had shown me its cromlehs, logan stones, 
black cairns, and giants’ caves. I was aware that it was the last stronghold 
of Ancient Britain, and I had even read Mr. Ruskin’s criticism of Turner’s 
picture of the Land’s End. My present duty was to seek out my new 
employer without delay, in order to act as chauffeur to a nephew who had 
the fancy to be driven about the countryside at night. 

I set about doing so as soon as the coast was clear. Giving up my ticket 
at the barrier, I asked a direction at the first shop I came to outside. The 
shopkeeper, 


a surly figure of a Cornish grocer busily slicing bacon with a great knife, 
hardly deigned to look up as he answered that he had never heard of 
Colonel Gravenall or Charmingdene. At the next shop a barber with an 
open razor in his hand gave me a similar but more courteous reply. Two 
more shops and I was no better off, and so it went on, down the street. It 
puzzled me to find that my new employer was so little known. Even the 
policeman of whom I inquired as I crossed the road could tell me nothing 
of him or his house. I was turning away from this official, greatly 
perplexed, when it occurred to me to ask him if he could direct me to St. 
Bree. Hitherto I had merely asked for my employer and his residence by 
their names. 

The policeman, a large dark man with a meditative eye, said yes, he 
knew St. Bree. 

“The house I want is at St. Bree,” I explained. “Will you tell me how to 
get there?” 

He lifted his hand and pointed with his forefinger in the direction of the 
distant hills. 

“St. Bree is a good five miles younder, in the middle of the moors.” 

I looked from his pointing finger to him. “And how do I find my way?” 
I asked. 

He returned my gaze with his head a little on one side, and remarked 
that one of the station cabs would take me there for ten shillings, unless I 
intended to walk. As I had no money to throw away on exorbitant fares, I 


told him that I much preferred to walk across the moors. He seemed to 
consider this reply in all its bearings before 


he spoke again. Then, with his finger again elevated like a sign-post, he 
proceeded to give me elaborate directions for my route. I was to follow the 
road out of town until it divided into two, when I was to take the high one 
on the right, for the lower road ran on to Land’s End and the sea. The 
higher road climbed across the moors, and at the end of two miles and a 
furlong or so would bring me to a granite road-side cross, or “crass,” as he 
called it. From the cross I was to make my way over the moors to the 
highest point I could see. 

“But how will I know the highest point when I reach it?” I interrupted in 
some surprise. 

“Because you cannot mistake it—was his reply. “St. Bree is the loneliest 
and highest place in Cornwall. Four parishes meet there by a holed stone, 
and they all slope downward to the moors or sea. Keep across the moors 
until ye come to a spot where everything is beneath ye, and you’ll be 
there.” 

I thanked him for this rather Celtic direction, and departed upon my 
way. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GIRL OF “THE RUNNING HORSE” 


I PUT my best foot foremost for “the loneliest and highest place in 
Cornwall,” the hamlet of St. Bree, where four parishes met by a holed 
stone, and all sloped downward to moors and sea. The heather stretched 
away on my right hand, the sea shimmered to the left; Penzance, holy 
headland of St. Anthony, lay behind me in the rear. Before me climbed the 
rugged track which led to St. Bree and Charmingdene. 

The day showed signs of fairness; the sun had cleared the distant hills, 
and looked down upon me like an inquiring eye, as if seeking to know my 
business among those Cornish moors. I trudged steadily on, the road ever 
rising before me, and winding away inland from Mount’s Bay, which 
presently disappeared from view. At first I saw some scattered dwellings— 
cottages and a stone farmhouse or two—but soon I passed into a desert of 
moors, covered with purple heather and furze. Through it the road crept 
upward, until it brought me to a summit with a granite cross, with a view of 
the “hill of fires” and the western sea, but no sight of the lonely hamlet of 
St. Bree. That, apparently, was still farther on. Only the moors in their 
solitude surrounded me, with no sign of life as far as the eye could see. 

I went on my way through country now strewn with 


boulders, the way running level for a couple of miles or more, and then the 
road was crossed by another worn track. There was a large flat stone by the 
roadside, marked to show the traveller which direction to go, but the lichen 
and moss grew so thick upon the surface that it was impossible to make out 
the lettering which they hid. I was at some pains to scrape away these 
growths in order to get to the inscriptions beneath, and while thus at work 
with my penknife I heard the crunch of wheels upon the road. 

Looking up, I saw a cart jogging towards me from the way I had come— 
a kind of market cart, driven by an elderly bearded man. At sight of him I 
held up a detaining hand. He checked the shaggy white horse between the 
heavy shafts, and stared down at me with inquisitive dark eyes. 

“Where is St. Bree?” I asked him. 


“Younder.” He pointed vaguely with his whip across the distant moors. 
“T’se going theer naow.” 

“How far?” 

“About five miles.” 

Five miles! I had walked that distance already, so it dawned upon me 
that I must have lost my way. And, carrying my suit-case, I had no fancy to 
double the score. Besides hunger was already beginning to grip me hard. I 
looked up at the man in the cart. 

“Ts there an inn at St. Bree?” I asked. 

The fellow grinned down at me with a sheepish and reminiscent eye. 
“Ay, iss; ‘The Running Harse.’ ” 

“Good!” I said with a nod. “Then will you give me 


a lift as far as St. Bree and ‘The Running Horse’ for half-a-crown?” 

He smiled broadly at the offer, and invited me to “Joomp up.” I did so, 
and we jogged on. 

My driver had been somewhere to market that morning, and carried a 
spotted pig beneath a net in the back of the marketing cart. This animal 
seemed to resent my addition to the contents of the vehicle, and set up a 
squealing at the sight of me which went echoing across the moors, thus 
stopping any effort of conversation between its owner and myself. But I did 
not particularly want to talk, and I do not suppose my companion had much 
conversation in his honest Cornish head. He sat staring straight at the road 
in front of him, driving with a loose rein, and smoking black shag in a short 
clay pipe which he filled from a pouch of hairy dappled red, like a piece of 
cow’s hide. 

At length I saw a hamlet lying in a distant fold of the hills—a handful of 
rude houses among brown moors, looking like a place left over from the 
Stone Age. “St. Bree!” shouted my companion in my ear, above the 
clamouring screams of the pig. As we proceeded on our journey, now 
something more than another mile, the beast lapsed into complete silence, 
perhaps with some premonition of its impending fate. 

We clattered into a hamlet with one stony street, but the only living 
being I saw was a Cornish policeman in a straw helmet sunning himself by 
a granite cross in the middle of the road. Behind him was an old and 
dilapidated church, and a creaking sign-board on the other side of the way 
proclaimed an inn. The man in the marketing 


cart drew rein, and pointed to the sign with his whip. 

“ “The Running Harse,’ ” said he. 

I paid him his half-crown and got down. Out of the corner of my eye I 
observed that he and the policeman by the cross stared hard after me as I 
entered the inn. I found myself in a mean sort of bar, sanded, with a counter 
on which stood a barrel of beer, some bottles on a shelf behind, and a 
dangling notice which read, “Poor Trust is Dead, Killed by Bad Pay.” The 
odour of the place might have hastened the demise, for it smelt intolerably 
of rank tobacco and bad beer. Great flies droned on the sloppy counter, 
among the wet rings of overnight beer, but no other form of life could I see. 

I knocked loudly on the counter. After the lapse of some moments I 
heard a footstep responding to the summons, thumping heavily down 
wooden stairs. Then a door behind the bar opened, and a man appeared. 

He was a great rough Cornishman, heavy-jowled and dark-visaged, and 
of immense size. Had he worn wolf-skins and borne a stone axe I should 
have felt no surprise, for he looked like a cave man emerging from his 
cave. His small eyes, set beneath beetling brows in a face almost covered 
with hair, scanned me suspiciously while he waited for me to speak. 

“Can I have some breakfast here?” I inquired. 

“We doan’t lay ourselves out to visitors,” was the uncompromising 
reply, delivered in a thick guttural voice which matched the man. 

“An egg and a cup of tea will do,” I said undauntedly. “I’ve just come 
from Penzance, on my way to Colonel 


Gravenall’s place. Can you direct me how to get there?” 

I'd have sworn that at the mention of my future employer’s name he 
gave a Start. He cast a quick darting glance at me from his deep-set eyes, 
then threw open the door behind him and shouted “Hespeth!” within. And 
after the lapse of a moment I saw a girl’s face framed in the doorway, 
looking at us both. 

She was tall, with pretensions to prettiness; a true Cornish lass of the 
wilds, red-lipped, dark-eyed and sturdy, with a tawny mane of dark hair. 

“What be ye wantin’?” she inquired of the cave man. 

He nodded towards me. “Here be a gentleman going to Charmingdene, 
who wants a bite o’ breakfast here first,” he said in his gruff voice. 


“Charmingdene!” The girl Hespeth uttered the name with a faint cry of 
surprise, looking from the landlord to me and back again. 

“Ay, 18s; Charmingdene,” retorted the landlord, with a significant nod. 

I could make nothing of this, and sought to put an end to it. 

“T am hungry, and have been travelling all night,” I said. “Even if I am 
going to Charmingdene, I should like some breakfast before I go. Surely 
such a request is not unreasonable, even in a Cornish inn.” 

“We doan’t get never a visitor in this part of the world,” muttered the 
landlord hesitatingly, but the girl replied: 

“T will get you some breakfast, sir. Will you come in?” 


She unfastened the flap of the bar counter as she spoke, and I followed 
her through. She invited me to enter an inner room behind the bar, and 
when I was within it she shut the door behind her, then looked at me again. 
Her dark eyes took me in curiously, and I saw her breast heaving beneath 
her faded dress. Then she lowered her glance suddenly, with a trace of 
colour in her cheeks. 

“Pll bring you breakfast in a few minutes, sir, if you’ll sit down for a 
while,” she said, in a low voice. With that she went quickly into the 
passage, leaving me to myself. 

The room in which she left me displayed as heterogeneous an 
assortment of furniture as a showroom in the Tottenham Court Road. 
Queen Anne chairs, an Indian lacquered table, ivory chessmen with carved 
elephants for castles, Japanese bowls exquisitely traced—such things are 
not usually found in the interior of English inns. Then. I remembered I was 
in Cornwall, and smiled. How many ships, bringing such largess, had been 
smashed to pieces on Cornish rocks in years gone by! These pieces of 
furniture and others like them were doubtless the relics of other days when 
Cornish wreckers offered up each night their simple prayer: “Lord, give 
this day our daily wreck.” 

These thoughts were running through my mind when the girl Hespeth 
returned with a tray. She set out on the table—not the Indian lacquered one, 
but another of humbler wood—a dish of fried eggs, cold meat, brown bread 
and saffron cake. These viands and an earthenware pot of tea completed the 
repast. The girl put the 


dishes down and spread a cloth, glancing at me demurely as she did. 
Having set out the food she was slowly making to retire, when I stopped 
her with a question. 

“Can you tell me where Charmingdene 1s?” 

She gave such a start as the innkeeper had done, and almost dropped the 
brass tray she was carrying. Then she stood, staring at me with rounded 
eyes. 

“Charmingdene?” she echoed nervously. “You'll be meaning the house 
by The Oysters, I suppose?” 

“I know nothing about that,” I rejoined. “I mean the place where 
Colonel Gravenall lives. That is where I want to go.” 

She came closer with a steadfast gaze, as if she saw something curious 
in my face. 

“Ay, that’s the place,” she said. “It is called the house by The Oysters in 
these parts. Two miles acrass the moors from here it is—maybe a trifle 
more. Dosfee want to go theer, did ye say?” 

“Yes; and quickly, if you’ll kindly tell me how, my girl.” 

“My name’s Hespeth, if you please,” she answered, with a coquettish 
toss of her mane of hair. 

“Hespeth—a very nice name! But what else?” 

“Nowt else—just Hespeth. I’m a love child, though none of his? She 
nodded her head towards the inner door where the cave man lurked. 

“Then, Hespeth, how do I get to this place by The Oysters?” 

“It’s as straight as you ca’an go from this dure, by the track leadin’ 
acrass the moors. You must follow 


it arver until you come to a cromleh and a crass. There, wheer et branches, 
teuk the sheep path to the Kissing Stones, and you’ll see The Oysters below 
on your left hand. The house is just beyond, in the hollow which you’ll see 
as you keep gooen on.” 

“And what are The Oysters?” 

“Greut heaps of stunes, piled loose atop of one another. You’ll maybe 
see them shaak a bit in th’ wind, like a logan stune. It’s a dreary part of the 
moors, and the house you want is the only place nigh theerabouts for miles 
around.” 

“T’m much obliged to you, Miss Hespeth. But tell me, why did you start 
when I asked you the way there?” 


She gave another start at that, then looked at me sideways from her 
greenish dark eyes, like a cat. 

“Come, you may as well tell me.” 

She hesitated, then lifted her dark and pretty face to mine. 

“Why do you waant to go theer? They never have visitors, so fur as I 
know.” 

“Well, I can hardly describe myself as a visitor,” I replied. “I’m going 
there as chauffeur, to drive Colonel Gravenall’s car. I was engaged in 
London yesterday for the job.” 

Her eyes rested for a brief moment on my hand upon the table, then 
slyly sought my face. 

“You don’t look much like a shaffer—not like theer last un, at least. Bill 
Colebrook had harder hands than yours. And he didn’t wear no ring.” 

“That’s what I am, nevertheless,” I rejoined, a trifle 


disturbed at her words and glancing down at my father’s signet ring. “I’ve 
been out of work for some time, and was glad to get something to do.” 

She nodded as though she understood. 

“Well, I don’t envy you your job. It’s a quare place, this house by The 
Oysters—very quare.” 

“In what way is it queer?” 

“There be straange doings theer.” 

“What do you mean by strange doings?” 

“Nobody can say that.” 

“Then why do you call them strange?” 

I was prompted to get the truth out of her, and went nearer to her side. 
She looked at me obliquely, but at first hesitated to speak. Then her 
voluptuous lips parted to speak. 

“Because—because . 

The sound of a door, quietly opened, interrupted us. I looked round, and 
saw the landlord of “The Running Horse.” His vast bulk seemed to fill the 
open doorway to overflowing, as he stood there moodily regarding us. The 
girl picked up her tray and vanished without a word. The door closed 
behind the innkeeper, and I turned to my breakfast. 

When I had eaten it and rang the bell to settle the score, it was the 
innkeeper who came to receive it. I got upon my feet and bade him good 
day. He gave me a surly brief nod in return. Picking up my suitcase, I went 


into the passage which led out of the inn. As I made my way forward I saw 
a figure crouched in a dark corner, as if waiting to encounter me. Drawing 


nearer, I saw it was the girl Hespeth. Before I could speak she laid a 
warning finger on her lips, and with a quick furtive action thrust a bit of 
paper in my hand. Then, without uttering a word, she turned and vanished 
within. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE HOUSE BY “THE OYSTERS” 


SURPRISED at this incident I set foot from the doorway of this 
extraordinary inn, but when I reached the granite cross in the middle of the 
road I paused to light a cigarette. In the act of doing so I glanced back, and 
saw the face of the giant innkeeper framed in the dirty window of his bar, 
staring hard after me. The face disappeared as our looks met, but not before 
I had seen the intense curiosity in his eyes. Somewhat disconcerted I 
continued on my way, wondering whether it was the custom for keepers of 
Cornish inns to stare after passing guests, and for Cornish serving maids to 
press billets-doux into their hands. The parting note of the dark-eyed 
Hespeth I had slipped into the pocket of my coat. Time enough to read it 
later, when clear of the hamlet and prying eyes. 

The wind had risen while I breakfasted, and the sun was obscured by 
scattered clouds which threatened rain later on. The air was brisk and 
pleasant for walking, and the stony path in which my feet were set seemed 
to run straight as an arrow across the moors. It led me soon to the summit 
of a hill. On the other side the hamlet and the inn disappeared from view, 
and I felt it safe to look at the wisp of paper which Hespeth had put into my 
hand. Standing by the roadside, I unrolled it, 


and with some difficulty made out the faintly-pencilled words: 
“Because they are mad. Take care.” 


I read and read this message with rather mingled feelings, staring down 
at it in my open hand, and wondering what it meant. A warning of such a 
nature from such a source was remarkable enough, but after thinking it over 
carefully I did not attribute very much importance to it just then. Villagers 
In country regions often have strange notions of their social superiors, 
especially if the latter keep to themselves. The cruellest slanders in the 
world find their beginnings in the two centres of English rural life—the 
village taproom and the church. I had been brought up in the country, and I 


knew. Nor had the inmates of this unusual inn struck me as particularly 
sane, if it came to that. It was quite possible that Hespeth’s warning was 
merely the outcome of country gossip over anything savouring of the 
unconventional, like the idea of Colonel Gravenall’s nephew for taking 
night drives. As a rule country folk are more governed by convention than 
the dwellers of towns. From Mr. Trusibond’s caution and what Hespeth had 
let drop I had no doubt that my predecessor in office, Mr. William 
Colebrook, had allowed his tongue to wag too freely at “The Running 
Horse.” Because of it he had been discharged, as the lawyer had said. 

With these thoughts I dismissed the matter from my mind, and tore up 
Hespeth’s note. Later on I was to view her warning in another light. 


I walked on. I was now in the midst of a great stretch of brown and 
purple heather which ran without sign of life to the distant sea. An intense 
stillness surrounded me which weighed on my spirits a little as I went 
swiftly along. There is a sober melancholy about Cornish moors which 
depresses the mind. At least, they have that effect upon me, so steeped they 
are in the outlook of age, so sad and unutterably alone. The sombre 
monotone of colour fading into hazy distances or a grey cold sea has 
nothing of juvenescence or life. It has something of death in its tint. 
Unconsciously it coloured my thoughts as I walked. I mused over all the 
Cornish legends I had ever read; of giants, spectres, and misshapen dwarfs 
who in the ancient writings of Cornish tradition were once the sole 
denizens of these barren hills. 

A turn of the path brought me to the opening of a wider amphitheatre, 
with a valley spread out between hills, and great stones strewn about their 
slopes. And here, as I looked down, I had my first glimpse of the two 
pillars of rocks which the girl at the inn had called by the name of The 
Oysters. 

I have never seen anything more striking than those two great obelisks 
which rose beneath me in that lonely spot. From the moors they stood like 
monoliths, though not of a single stone. As I looked down upon them I 
understood the meaning of the local name. They were actually a 
conglomeration of shallow and slightly concave stones, resting one upon 
another like stacks of plates or oyster shells. Oyster shells! My imagination 


peopled that empty glen with monstrous Cornish giants fifty feet high, and 
pictured them squatting on their haunches devouring oysters like vast soup 
tureens, then flinging the empty shells one on the other until they rose 
skyward in two tottering piles. A crude cylinder of reddish-grey rock near 
by might have been the pepper-pot, and a twenty-foot sliver of granite, 
which seemed to have been thrust point downward into the turf, would 
have made an excellent oyster knife. And the great holed stones scattered 
about at my feet suggested table-napkin rings. 

No; not napkin rings, but the Kissing Stones! 

Kissing stones? Then they must be giants, kissing-stones, without a 
doubt. The memory of an unpleasant Doré illustration of Rabelais came to 
me as I stared down at them, but I put it quickly from my mind. The valley 
was certainly a strange place, where such thoughts came unbidden, and 
gave mental unrest. It was like a picture by Caravaggio in the grand style, 
with the savage contrast of uncouth rocks, naked moors, and a dim and 
lonely sky. As I looked at those two monuments of loosely piled stones 
known as The Oysters, they seemed to sway and nod slightly in the faint 
misty air. That may have been fancy or not, but it was a disturbing 
spectacle to me. 

I looked about me. Those weird stones were The Oysters without any 
doubt, so I had reached the spot where Hespeth had told me to come. 
Where was Charmingdene? According to Hespeth, it was in the hollow a 
little further on. 


I did not see anything of the place until I had walked on a little further, 
and then it came suddenly into view across the shoulder of an intervening 
hill, lying in an unexpected crease of the moors, like a house trying to 
shrink beneath them out of sight. The Oysters might almost have served as 
entrance gates for the long winding downward approach. Their twisted 
bulk, tilted grotesquely against the sky, helped to obscure the vista of this 
house which was inappropriately called Charmingdene. Approaching 
nearer I distinguished clearly that it lay back a little from a white empty 
road, behind a hedge enclosing a poor semblance of garden such as the salt 
air of Cornwall must inevitably produce. 

It was a dark square house of stone, strongly built, set in the middle of 
the great empty moors, with one distant faint glimpse of the sea. As I have 
hinted, it strangely belied its name. There was little to charm in that dark 


solitude, and much (to my thought) to repel. Certainly that bleak and barren 
valley was about the last spot where I would have chosen to make my 
home. 

From where I stood I observed that the blinds of the upper front 
windows were down, and the only sign of human life about the place was a 
thin thread of smoke from a chimney in the rear. The house looked dreary 
and deserted, and I wondered if any traffic ever passed over that lonely 
white road which ribboned past the house into the vague solitude of the 
moors. 

But Charmingdene was my destination whether I liked it or not, and I 
had to be on my way. I picked up the suit-case which I had laid on a 
kissing-stone while looking 


about me, and trudged on down the hill. Now the house began to stand out 
clear as a picture in the valley beneath. And the nearer I came to it the 
drearier it appeared. Again I wondered why the place should have been put 
there away from everything, in the midst of the moors. It was a grey ghost 
of a house in its loneliness, and it looked like a tortured ghost too, battered 
and helpless, with the evergreens in its pretence of a garden torn away by 
the bitter west wind. 

The wind was sighing from the Atlantic at that moment, and as I looked 
towards The Oysters they appeared to nod mysteriously at me again. I 
stared at them sharply, but they were quite still. What was there in the 
atmosphere of this spot which played such tricks with my foolish brain? 
Taking myself sharply to task for my folly, I hurried on without further stop 
to the house. 

There was a side entrance and drive between uprights, leading around to 
the rear, but I passed it for the small rustic gate in front of the house. It 
opened upon the garden, and a gravel path which ran to the front door. I 
unfastened the gate and passed through, but was not destined to reach the 
house so easily as I supposed. 

As the gate clicked behind me, I heard a gruff bark. Looking ahead, I 
saw a dog stealing round the side of the house like a shadow, to come 
stalking down the gravel path as if to dispute my further way. He was a 
great gaunt animal of wolfhound type, though he seemed larger to me. But 
whatever his breed might be I did not like his looks. There was a ferocious 
gleam in 


his eye, and the manner in which his tongue curled round his teeth boded 
no good to me. Midway in the path he stood, and the coarse hair on his 
neck ruffled ominously as I drew near. 

I was dubiously wondering whether I dared beard this lion in the path 
when the front door was flung suddenly open, and to my great relief a man 
appeared. He looked towards the dog and myself, and then called sharply: 

“Pedro, come here!” 

The dog turned reluctantly towards the figure I saw outlined in the 
threshold of the open door. He stood at the top of a short flight of stone 
steps looking at me as I approached, and his appearance there rather 
opportunely solved a problem which had just arisen in my mind whether I 
ought to announce my presence at the front door or the back. To be frank, I 
was not quite sure of the etiquette of the thing. Most chauffeurs I have met 
usually assume a superior air, as if they felt themselves a grade above the 
people they have to drive, as sometimes they are. But a chauffeur-mechanic 
may possibly be of a lower order than a chauffeur, and expected to comport 
himself with humbler mien. But the question resolved itself in the figure at 
the open door, and indeed I had hardly made another step forward when a 
peremptory voice barred my way. 

“Who are you, and what are you doing here?” 

The look he cast down at me as he uttered these words was by no means 
a favourable augury of my future in that house, if the ordering of it was in 
his hands. Tall, thin, and dark, with a sallow face of the Anglo-Indian 


type, surmounted by strongly marked eyebrows which almost met across 
the bridge of a haughty beaked nose, I was not at all prepossessed in favour 
of Colonel Gravenall, as I strongly suspected the man on the top of the 
steps to be. I have disliked some Anglo-Indians for their arrogance and 
bumptious ways, but never had I encountered such an insolent specimen of 
the class as this. And my new employer seemed, at the outset, to have little 
more liking for me. He kept glancing at me as though he had reason to be 
suspicious of my presence there. It was a strange look, which appeared to 
me to oscillate between repugnance and fear, just as if I had been some 
noxious serpent of the Indian jungle advancing with deadly intent towards 
him up his garden path. But such thoughts are not for a chauffeur, so it was 


in a voice more in keeping with my new character that I replied to the 
question he had asked. 

“T am Richard Haldham, sir, the chauffeur engaged by Mr. Trusibond in 
London yesterday.” 

I heard him sigh as if in relief. His restless black eyes, which had 
something of a snake’s gleam in their cast, scanned my ordinary English 
exterior and then sought my face again. 

“You came down by the night train?” he said at last. 

I nodded assent, but he still seemed doubtful in his mind. His next 
question was spoken sharply, accompanied by the same suspicious glance. 

“Can you drive a car?” 

He named a new and costly make just beginning to have a vogue, but I 
was ready for him there. 


”Yes, sir. I know it thoroughly.” 

“And have you ever been abroad?” 

“T was in France and Germany during the war, but Mr. Trusibond said 
that did not matter.” 

He nodded absently, and then put the same question that the lawyer had 
asked: 

“You have never been in South America or Peru?” 

I shook my head, and he appeared to reflect. 

“You know the nature of your duties?” he said curtly, after a pause. 

“Mr. Trusibond has explained them to me. He told me I was engaged to 
drive your nephew, who is an invalid.” 

“Very well,’ said my new employer. “I should think that you will do. 
The place is an easy one, and so long as you prove quiet and efficient in 
your work, and keep away from ‘The Running Horse,’ I’ve no doubt we 
shall get on very well. Did my lawyer give you a note to say you are the 
man he engaged?” 

“Why, no,” I rejoined. “But he told me I was wanted at once, and he saw 
me off at Paddington in the night train.” 

He gave me another look more difficult to fathom, but appeared to be 
satisfied with what I had said. 

“Ah, well, I’ve no doubt it’s all right, but it was careless of Trusibond, 
nevertheless. You’ll be wanted to take the car out to-night, and you had 
better give it a good overhauling first. The last man I had was a clumsy 


fool, and Cornish roads are hard on good cars. That will do for the present, 
I think.” 


He had been holding the door closed behind him during this interview, 
but he now flung it open and roared within: “Mrs. Truedick!” and again, 
“Mrs. Truedick!” 

There was a rather lengthy pause, and I wondered who Mrs. Truedick 
might be. Then a patter of feet responded to the summons, and an old 
woman’s figure appeared in the shadow of the passage behind where he 
stood, “Iss, maister,” I heard her say; “here I be.” 

“Take this young man with you, and show him where he is to sleep.” 

I saw him bend over her, and roar these words in her ear. She nodded a 
palsied head in understanding, and then, to my surprise, trotted down the 
steps. Colonel Gravenall stood where he was, looking down at us both from 
the top. 

“Don’t forget to have the car ready for to-night,” he said to me; “but I 
shall see you again before then.” 

With these words he retreated into the passage and shut the door behind 
him, leaving Mrs. Truedick and myself outside. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LOOK OUT FROM THE LOFT 


THE old woman beckoned me to follow her around the side of the 
house, and led the way down the side entrance to a brick building I had 
seen from the road, and guessed to be the garage. When we came to it Mrs. 
Truedick fitted a key which unlocked one half of the wooden front, 
revealing a large car within, and a flight of wooden stairs in the far corner 
of the interior leading to a loft or upper chamber above. My guide pointed 
with her finger to an open trap-door at the top of the stairs. 

“That’s your room—up theer,” she said in her high-pitched voice. 

“Oh, is it?” I replied, but she stood there mumbling to herself, with no 
sign of having heard. So, suit-case in hand, I essayed the climb to my new 
abode. With blinking eyes and nodding head the old woman remained 
watching me as I mounted the stairs, but when I reached the trap-door at 
the top she had gone. 

The upper room was more comfortable than I had expected to find: a 
rough apartment some ten feet by twelve, with a bed by the far wall, a chair 
beside it, a mirror on a shelf, and a strip of matting upon the floor. On the 
chair was a candle, a charred wooden pipe, and a paper-bound novel with 
the picture of a racehorse on the cover, and the title “A Fallen Fortune” 
boldly displayed across the front. 


These things I supposed to belong to my predecessor, who had earned his 
discharge by gossiping and drinking in village inns. But there was a hopeful 
augury in his choice of reading for me. More battered fortunes than mine 
had been repaired in worse environment. So I put down my suit-case with a 
cheerful heart, determined to make the best of things as they came. 

It was stuffy and close in my new quarters, which had a small shut 
window, a mere dormer strip of a single dirty pane, overhung by the eaves 
outside. I mounted the foot of the bed and found it was nailed down with 
screws, a rather unpleasant discovery for one who liked light and fresh air. 
However, I’d very little doubt there was a screwdriver somewhere in the 
garage downstairs. With the intention of getting it later, I set about 


unpacking my suit-case, and stowed away my few things in a locker in the 
corner of the room. Having made my new home a bit more shipshape, I 
went down to the garage beneath. 

For the next couple of hours or more I was busy overhauling the car 
which I was that night to drive. It was a fine powerful car in good running 
order, for I satisfied myself on that point by taking it out by the big gate and 
trying it on a level strip of the moors. 

When I came back to the garage Mrs. Truedick was awaiting me there. 

“Your dinner’s ready for ye,” she said, with mumbling lips, and hobbled 
back across the yard. 

I went across to the square flagged kitchen, where a meal of meat and 
potatoes and cold apple pie and cream was laid for one. Mrs. Truedick 
served me with this 


rather Cornish repast, but without words. It was so quiet in the empty, 
echoing kitchen that she and I might have been the only living souls amid 
those Cornish moors. I could hear nothing save the occasional shuffling of 
her slippered feet on the stone floor. 

There was no sound overhead. The house was as silent as the grave. 
After a while I looked towards Mrs. Truedick with the idea of entering into 
speech with her, for that uncanny silence was beginning to get on my 
nerves. The old woman was busy stirring something in a pot over the fire, 
peering into it all the time. 

I waited until she turned round, then addressed some trivial remark to 
her. She left her pot and came to the table, holding one hand to her ear, and 
staring at me with eyes more red-rimmed than before, on account of the 
smoke from the fire. 

“Do ye waant more potatoes?” she mumbled at me. 

“No, no!” I shook my head vehemently, so that there should be no doubt 
on that point. 

“Then what do ye waant?” 

She looked at me, and I saw suspicion in the depths of her eyes. 

“IT said this was a lonely place,” I cried in despair. “A lo-ne-ly—p-p- 
place-e-e-e!” 

My raised voice came back to me in a kind of echoing shout which quite 
startled me. But the old woman gave no sign of having heard, and after a 
brief pause she turned and went back to the fire. 


I finished my dinner in silence. I had been engaged 


as a chauffeur-mechanic, and there was no undertaking to supply me with 
light and agreeable conversation at meals. If my employer consigned me to 
the care of a shrivelled old creature as deaf as a Cornish adder, and perhaps 
mad to boot, I had no cause of complaint. I ended my meal in silence, and 
left Mrs. Truedick stirring at her pot. 

It was my first care to look for a screwdriver. I found one in a box of 
tools in the garage, and mounting with it to my bedroom unscrewed the 
dormer window from its place. Through the aperture rushed a gush of 
sweet air, tasting of heather and sea. By standing on the bed I had a view of 
the moors, with a glimpse of a hill at the back of the house. The house itself 
I could not see: it was to the front; but by craning my neck from the 
window I made out a bit of the white road which ran past it across the 
moors. 

My room being considerably sweeter, I went downstairs again to correct 
a slight fault in the running of the engine which had made itself manifest in 
the course of the trial, for I had no wish to risk any mishap on my first 
nightly drive. I was hard at it in my overalls beneath the car when I heard 
the sound of footsteps approaching the garage. Scrambling out from 
underneath, I saw Colonel Gravenall standing there, with the dog Pedro 
beside him. He looked at the spanner in my hand, and then at the car. 

“Anything wrong with the car?” he said quickly. 

“Oh, no,” I rejoined with a smile. “I tried the car before dinner, and it 
seems all right. But the engine 


is kicking a little, and I’ve just been seeing to that. It’s as well to be on the 
safe side when you’re taking out a new car at night-time on an unknown 
road.” 

His eyes showed his approval of this foresight. Perhaps my smutty face 
and overalls made a more workmanlike figure of me, and disarmed any 
previous suspicions he may have had. After glancing at me thoughtfully in 
silence he spoke again: 

“The way of your drive to-night will be along the road which runs from 
the house over the moors to the sea.” From the open door of the garage he 
pointed to the road I had seen from my window upstairs. “The road is not 


used now, and was made many years ago to give access to the tin mine at 
Point St. Bree, a small rocky bay at which it ends. That was in the old tin 
mining days. The great St. Bree mine has been closed down long since, and 
the abandoned workings extend for a considerable distance beneath the 
sea.” 

“Very well, sir,” I replied. “And how far am I to go along this road?” 

“Follow it until you come to the sea,” he rejoined hastily. “Across the 
moors the sea is only five miles from Charmingdene, but by the road it is 
nearly fifteen more. The road winds away inland for a great part of the 
distance, then sweeps back again in a great curve up a hill from where you 
can see the sea beneath. You must be careful when you reach this point. 
The road falls swiftly to Point St. Bree, but ends abruptly not far from the 
edge of the rocks, above a little spit or promontory which juts out into the 
sea. You 


are to follow the road almost to this spot. When you see the cliffs ahead 
you must look about you carefully, watching for a finger-post on your left: 
hand, which in old days used to indicate a footpath leading to the pit-shaft 
of the mine. At the finger-post you will pull up, and the two persons you 
are to drive will leave the car for the purpose of taking a short walk. You 
will wait at this spot until they return, and then you will drive them straight 
back home. On no account attempt to take the car beyond the finger-post, 
for the road falls away dangerously to the cliffs a little further on. Do you 
understand your instructions clearly?” 

I had heard them wonderingly, but there was no doubt they were plain. 

“Yes, Colonel Gravenall. I suppose I am not likely to miss this finger- 
post in the dark?” 

“There is no danger of that. But as an additional precaution keep a sharp 
look out for Cape Cornwall looming out of the sea in the north. You will 
see it silhouetted against the skyline at the last sharp downward turn, where 
the road drops away to the sea. Check the speed of your car as soon as your 
eyes take in the outline of the Cape, and watch keenly as you go down for 
the finger-post on your left hand.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“Very good. Then have the car in readiness for to-night, at about eight 
o’clock. And one thing more. The occupants of the car will not speak to 


you and you are not to attempt to address yourself to them. Those are the 
whole of my instructions, and I trust you will 


be careful to execute them. Now, you quite follow what you have to do?” 
I bowed my head as an indication that I did, and he turned away with the 
dog at his heels. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE MAN IN THE CAR 


PUNCTUALLY at eight o’clock I was ready in the garage with the lighted 
car, but another hour or more passed away before my wait was ended by 
words from the darkness outside. 

“Will you bring the car to the front of the house now, if you please?” 

I started at this address in a clear and feminine voice, coming from 
beyond the range of my vision out of the gloom of the flagged yard. I had 
not expected to find a girl dwelling at Charmingdene, but had waited to be 
summoned by Colonel Gravenall, or the red-eyed old woman who served 
my food. My cigarette dropped from my fingers as I went outside, but I was 
too late. The owner of the sweet voice had gone as noiselessly as she had 
come, and I was unable to catch a glimpse of her just then. But I lost no 
time in obeying her bidding, and a few minutes later I had the car waiting 
in front of the house. 

The night was a dark one, but the powerful headlights cast large circles 
of light. They shone on the garden hedge, the purple moor, and on the white 
emptiness of the lonely road which was the route of my night’s drive. A 
lamp was lit in one of the rooms upstairs, gleaming from the chinks 
between the drawn 


blind. Once a shadow flitted across the window-pane. I sat there some time 
longer, then my ear caught the click of a lifted latch. 

Light streamed from an open door and the crunch of footsteps sounded 
on the gravel path. Without turning my head I glimpsed three figures 
approaching. One was a woman, but I could tell nothing more. They came 
down the path and passed through the garden gate, but I sat motionless in 
my seat, looking straight ahead. Then I wondered if it was my business to 
jump down and open the car door. But before I could determine this point a 
voice reached me from the darkness of the road. It was Colonel Gravenall. 
He stood beside me, repeating the earlier instructions he had given me 
about the destination to which I was to drive. 


Possibly he did this to engage my attention while the others entered the 
car. At any rate, while he was speaking the door of the car was softly 
closed. Colonel Grave-nail glanced quickly behind him, and then spoke his 
last word. 

“Follow the road to this place, Haldham, and wait by the finger-post 
until your passengers have had their walk and return to the car. It will not 
be necessary for you to leave your seat at all. You quite understand that? 
Very well. You can start at once.” 

With a bound the great car swept away along the curve of the road, 
which wound like a white ribbon through the empty darkness of the moors. 
At first the mechanism of my new machine kept me busy and absorbed. I 
was like a mariner trying to discover the disposition of a strange 


ship, or a horseman testing the mettle of an unknown steed. In the same 
way the new car was an unknown quantity to me, and I wanted to find out 
if it had any tricks. But I was soon quite easy on that score. The car was a 
delight, as responsive to my lightest touch as a spirited horse, and as perfect 
as a high-powered piece of mechanism can be. I had never driven a better 
one, nor one which inspired me with such confidence from the start. 

Reassured on this score, I began to ponder the mystery of Charmingdene 
again, and especially the mystery of this strange drive. 

The miles slipped past with speed. The great car made light of them, and 
on that lonely road I let it go. There was no danger in that, for I had the 
deserted highway to myself. The wind blew sweetly cool to my face, and 
nothing stirred to check that glorious speed. I felt alone on the moors of 
Cornwall, the one sentient thing in an empty land, with only the white road 
spinning away from the car’s lights into the dark heart of the moors, as 
though beckoning me to follow on. 

The road took me up hill and down dale, at first winding inland away 
from the sea, though I could sometimes feel the tang of its saltness on my 
cheeks, mingling with the peaty sweetness of the soft moorland air. But in a 
while the sea breeze grew keener, with a taste on the lips like strong wine, 
and the roar of hidden waters began to sound loud in my ears. At length a 
sharp turn of the ascent brought me out on the edge of a round hill, with the 
sea rolling to a clouded horizon beneath. 


This was the spot where Colonel Gravenall had warned me to look out 
for my journey’s end. I checked the speed of the car immediately, and 
began a slow and careful descent. 

A grim scene stretched before me: a grand and wonderful outline of the 
Cornish coast. To the north the low line of Cape Cornwall appeared in the 
great grey rollers like a brown smear. Away to the left ran black and broken 
cliffs, and in the haze beyond them rose the frowning bulk of Land’s End. I 
saw it like a shadow, with the sullen red light from Wolf Rock, where the 
spirit dog of storms is said to howl at night for human souls. Further south, 
the great head of Mullion Cove rested savagely on the sea, and beyond, at 
the nethermost point of England, the light of the Lizard spurted white into 
the sky. And as far as the eye could reach the waters of the Atlantic rolled 
and thundered in creaming surf. 

Slowly and with exceeding care I took the car down the slippery slope 
on the further side of the hill. The road still ran some distance ahead, but it 
was rocky now, and wet from the drench of sea spray, as I supposed. As I 
descended my eye searched the left side for the finger-post. Presently the 
headlight of the car picked it up: a white cruciform, leaning forward at a 
crazy angle, with the broken cross-piece bent. And at the same instant I 
caught sight of a short promontory of rock jutting into the water directly 
beneath—a level-topped platform of black granite which stretched out 
above the surface of 


the waves some three hundred yards or more into the boiling sea. 

This I took to be Point St. Bree. I had reached my destination. A little 
further on lay the end of the road. Beyond the next swift slope of descent 
was nothing; no road, but jagged rocks, and then—the sea. I pulled up the 
car on the inside of the finger-post, before the road began to fall sharply 
away, for my first care was to have plenty of room in which to turn the car 
round. The moment it came to a standstill I heard the click of an opening 
door. I looked round quickly, but I was too late. The car was empty. At the 
instant of stopping the occupants had got out and were gone. 

I was somewhat nonplussed at this. My two passengers had undoubtedly 
disappeared; but where had they gone? Certainly not across the road before 
me, in the gleaming light cast by the car. They had made a quick departure 
into the darkness of the moors. The finger-post might point to some path I 
could not discern, leading perhaps to the sea. I do not know what put this 


idea into my head, unless it was that the cliffs seemed less dark than the 
moors. Faint light patches in the sky showed their outline, and the water 
washing at their base. I kept my eyes there, and a few minutes later I saw 
two figures appear as if by magic on the flat surface of the promontory 
which jutted into the sea below. 

They were walking slowly up and down. So much I made out, though in 
the darkness and dashing spray I had but a dim view. Only once did I catch 
a fair 


glimpse of them. In that instant I had a brief vision of a man’s figure 
shrouded in a flapping cloak, striding nervously with a girl at his side. At 
least, I supposed she was a girl, for the wind blew her raincoat about her 
upright, girlish slimness as she walked. Then the darkness and leaping sea- 
spray hid them again from my sight. 

I was puzzled at their presence there. In all conscience they had chosen a 
dangerous place for a walk. Why did they want to wander on that dizzy 
shelf of rock, by the brink of a raging sea? Were they sweet-hearts and 
lovers, that they went strolling in that strange spot? In another brief glimpse 
I saw the girl clinging to the man’s arm. They were near the end of the 
promontory then. No; I could not imagine a man and a maid whispering 
their epithalamy in surroundings so weird. It was a black tryst for suicide, 
or a solitary heart in despair, but never for lovers to breathe eternal vows. I 
could make nothing of it, so lit a cigarette. 

I smoked one cigarette after another, but still they did not return. I kept 
looking downward, but did not see them again. The shadows crept closer, 
hiding the promontory from sight, though I could still see the leaping spray. 
Perhaps an hour passed thus. And their return was a surprise to me, for they 
came back without making a sound. The first I knew of it was to hear the 
car door close. Then a soft voice reached me through the window of the car. 

“Drive home now, please.” 

Again I recognized the voice of the girl who had asked 


me to bring out the car. I had the impulse to answer her, but did not speak. 
Homeward we sped along the dark, silent road. I was glad to leave sea and 
cliffs behind me, though my spirits drooped at the thought of more nightly 
expeditions to the same weird spot. My mind was heavy with a sense of the 


oddity of it all. I saw in it a symbol of eccentricity; almost of madness, as 
Hespeth had said. It was a strange situation in which to find oneself through 
the chance medium of an advertisement in “The Times.” Was insanity the 
explanation of it all? If not, what did this strange drive mean? Yet my 
employer seemed sane enough in his way, and the girl’s voice had sounded 
sweetly sane too. The more I thought the more confused my mind became. 

Nevertheless, I had no idea of leaving Charmingdene and going away— 
at least, not then. That was a decision which was not based on the state of 
my finances at all. Adventure calls to us all, and I shrugged aside thoughts 
of retreat until I had found out what these things meant. There were 
elements of the mysterious and the unknown in this adventure to have lured 
a more matter-of-fact disposition than my own. As I had come I would stay, 
sleeping in the loft and taking my meals from the old woman in the kitchen, 
till the explanation of these strange events became clear. And that girl of 
the slender shape and soft sweet voice: what was her part in it all? 

These were enigmas which held me in bonds at Charmingdene until they 
were solved. London seemed very far away just then. 

The miles slipped past. The car threaded its way 


back across the moors. At length the dark bulk of Charmingdene appeared, 
a solitary outline against the sky. In a few moments we raced down to it, 
and I pulled up the car outside. I had hoped for a better view of my 
passengers as they got out, but that confounded Colonel Gravenall was in 
the way. He must have heard the car approaching, for he was standing at 
the garden gate when I drew up. He walked quickly across the roadside 
towards the car. I have no doubt he did so to forestall my intention, because 
he stood in such a way as to obscure my view when the others got out. But 
he was not quite so successful as he hoped. In the darkness my eyes 
followed the three figures as they hurried through the gate. 

Curiosity is an unmannerly foible at any time. Never was indulgence in 
curiosity less gratified. Up the gravel path the three hastened in dim outline, 
the tall man in the flapping cloak striding ahead, the girl and Colonel 
Gravenall walking in the rear. But it was on the foremost figure that my 
eyes were focussed. When I had seen him on the promontory his face had 
seemed obscured, and in that instant I learnt the reason why. For as I stared 
after him in the garden I saw that his face was covered. His features were 
shrouded in a muffler which concealed them from my view. 


They walked quickly into the dark and lonely house, and the door closed 
behind them. 

I sat there staring after them. Once more my mind groped blindly for a 
key to this sombre mystery, but I 


could find no answer in my shaken soul. From this bemused condition I at 
length aroused myself to reality, and got down from my seat to open the 
side gate for the car. 


CHAPTER IX 


A TELESCOPE AND A VISIT 


THAT first night at Charmingdene was the pattern of others ordered in 
similar way. The days were my own. I had nothing to do in them except 
look after the car and go to the kitchen for meals served by Mrs. True-dick, 
who seemed with myself to make up the staff of this remarkable house. The 
ancient dame and I got no nearer acquaintance as time wore on. Few words 
ever passed between us, and after one or two struggles with her deafness I 
finally gave over the effort to induce her to talk. 

Time passed slowly. Sometimes I lounged on the hills about the house. 
At other times I dug round the dwarfed shrubs and evergreens which did 
duty for a garden in that bleak saltish air. That was no part of my duty, but 
it helped to pass the hours away until night-time and the hour for the 
nightly drive. It seemed it was solely for that duty I had been engaged. 

I never saw my two strange passengers by day. What they did with 
themselves in the daytime I did not know. My eyes were ever on the alert, 
but without result. They remained invisible, and only once did I catch a 
glimpse through the open doorway of someone going quickly upstairs. I 
thought it was the girl, but I could not be sure. The man I never saw. He 
seemed to remain in 


the upper portion of the house, where the blinds were always kept tightly 
drawn. 

Apart from Mrs. Truedick, the only inmate of the mysterious household 
with whom I came in contact was Colonel Gravenall, who occasionally 
strolled around the garden of a morning with the dog Pedro at his heels. 
Sometimes he spoke to me, sometimes not, but he gave me the idea that his 
first suspicions had gone, and that my efforts to improve the garden were 
the subject of his inspection made in a friendly way. But my own dislike of 
him remained unchanged, and I never spoke to him unless he first 
addressed me. 

But with the fall of night and the hour came that strange drive in the car. 
After the first night Mrs. Truedick summoned me, but with that difference 


the procedure was the same. The drive never varied: it was always the 
twenty miles along that lonely road to the finger-post which pointed 
downward to the flat promontory beneath the cliffs. At the finger-post my 
passengers would alight, and make their way down the path which brought 
them out by the promontory and the sea. 

I never had a better view of them than on the first night. They took good 
care of that, going and coming from the car as swiftly and noiselessly as 
ghosts. There was no moon just then, and the nights were uncommonly 
dark. Besides, the man’s face was concealed, so what was the good? 
Perhaps I was not very keen to see him after that first shocked glimpse, 
when I had stared after his hidden face in a sort of horrified unbelief. And 
as for his companion, a belated sense of decency checked my 


desire to pry at a girl who so obviously did not wish to be seen by me. For, 
as I have said, she never came to the garage to call me again. Once or twice 
Colonel Gravenall told me to make ready, but it was generally the old 
woman who summoned me from out of the darkness in a voice which had 
the sweetness of a cracked bell. 

But if I did not see the faces of those I drove, I began to perceive other 
things. There was one in particular which filled me with amaze, and 
deepened my original distrust of Colonel Gravenall. I will relate it so that 
you may judge whether my suspicions were justified or not. It occurred on 
the third morning after my arrival at Charmingdene. I was in my bedroom 
above the garage at the time. Happening to look casually from the open 
window-pane I had removed, I saw Colonel Gravenall mounting the hill 
behind the house, with a long telescope tucked beneath his arm. 

I watched him from the window-opening as he toiled upward, 
unconscious of my survey. Reaching the summit, he placed the instrument 
to his eye. Through it he scanned long and anxiously the whole of the 
surrounding moors and the length of the white road which ran before the 
house. 

This appeared rather a singular act to me. He was there for some time, 
and then he walked down the hill and into the house again. But it struck me 
as the kind of thing that might happen again. After that I kept a close 
watch, and found that the performance was repeated every morning in the 
same way. Immediately after breakfast the colonel mounted the hill and 
spied out the 


land. The hill was a commanding eminence, overlooking all the moors and 
the distant sea, so that anything moving for miles around would come 
within range of a powerful glass. But why did Colonel Gravenall want to 
use a telescope at all? The action, it seemed to me, savoured more of a 
pirate beneath the Jolly Roger than a retired officer in a Christian land. 
What visitor did he fear, and from what quarter? I never saw any callers at 
Charmingdene except one, and no tradesmen ever called there for orders. 
How we got our provisions and letters shall presently appear. The place 
was remote from everything, in the desolate heart of the Cornish moors. 
What, then, had Colonel Gravenall to fear? 

And no traffic ever passed along the white road. For a while I wondered 
why it was free from motor vehicles in an age when the repellent char-a- 
banc and detestable sidecar seem to penetrate into the most sacred places of 
the earth. Then I learnt the reason why. The road was a private one, running 
through mining property, and Colonel Gravenall had obtained permission 
from the mining company which owned that part of the moors to close the 
road with a gate across it at a point where it debouched to the main 
thoroughfare, nearly a mile away. That was a fairly high-handed action for 
even a retired Anglo-Indian officer to do, unless (I thought of the telescope) 
the impelling motive was fear. 

Again, fear of what? I did not know. There were elements in this 
mystery beyond me, and I grappled with the problem in vain. Did Colonel 
Gravenall dread visitors on his own account, or because of the two hidden 
inmates 


of his household upstairs? Was he carrying out some dark scheme of which 
they were the victims, or was he merely seeking to hide them there? When 
the telescope was in full play of mornings I inclined to the former belief; at 
night, when I drove that mysterious couple to the sea, the latter theory held 
play. In short, I knew nothing at all. But often, in the course of those 
nightly drives to the rocks where those two walked by a hissing sea, I 
wondered what part the girl played in it all. And to that haunting question 
(like the others) I could find no reply. 

I have spoken of a single visitor. I did not see him until my third 
morning at Charmingdene, but thereafter he came every day. The first time 


I saw him I was at work in the garden, tying up some hardy plants to enable 
them to endure the Atlantic winds. As I did so wheels crunched the 
roadway, and I looked up at the unaccustomed sound. 

I was greatly surprised to see a small motor-car of the runabout type in 
the act of pulling up outside the garden gate. In it was a solitary occupant— 
a bronzed and bearded man who appeared to me like a giant from the 
stalwart dimensions of his upper frame. But when he descended, as he 
immediately did, I observed that he was a much smaller man than I had at 
first supposed, for his fine, upright body was set upon two dwarfed and 
twisted legs. He was not actually a cripple, for he walked (and briskly too) 
without the help of a stick, but it was his face which attracted my attention 
chiefly just then. 

Never had I seen a more striking face, nor one lit 


up by such a luminous pair of eyes. The head was massive, with the deep 
brows of the thinker. The remaining features were almost classic in their 
regularity and strength, though somewhat disfigured by an old scar near the 
mouth, which had slightly twisted the upper lip. In main essentials it was a 
Cornish face, though of the fair type; resolute, forceful, even a little hard in 
repose, if it had not been for the eyes. They were limpid and beautiful, of 
the true wistful Celtic blue-grey, but with a dark, straight challenge in their 
depths which seemed to reach and probe the person on whom they rested, 
and, with a piercing glance, read one through and through. 

That, at least, was the impression they made upon me, in the quick look 
he threw at me as he came in the gate. He seemed surprised to see me there, 
and made as if to walk towards where I was at work in the garden bed. At 
that moment I saw that infernal wolfhound racing down the path towards 
where he stood. 

“Look out for Pedro—the dog!” I cried. 

“Thanks!” he answered, with a bright nod; “but Pedro and I are old 
friends.” And indeed, to my astonishment, the great brute, which greeted 
me with a rumbling snarl whenever I attempted to make friends with it, was 
actually nuzzling its grim black nose into the capable white hand which 
hung at the visitor’s side. I had never seen the dog display affection for its 
master in this manner, and the incident enhanced my favourable opinion of 
the stranger, whoever he might be. On that point I was not left long in 
doubt, for just then the thin figure of Colonel 


Gravenall appeared in the gravel path, in the wake of the dog. 

“Good morning, Doctor Penhryn,” I heard him say. 

“Good morning, Colonel Gravenall. How is the patient this morning?” 

Doctor and patient! At first blush this exchange of words seemed to 
strike at the roots of my fancied mystery. Had my imagination built up a 
theory of some hidden secret or meditated crime on no better foundation 
than a sick man in a lonely house? Here was a country medico, with his 
professionally bland and meaningless inquiry, who at one blow laid my 
structure of dark suspicions in ruins. 

But the next instant all my former doubts returned. Ordinary invalids do 
not cover their faces and take long drives at night to Cornish cliffs, there to 
walk by a lonely sea, nor do their relatives sweep the country each morning 
with a telescope from the top of a hill. No; whatever the explanation, it lay 
deeper than this. With my renewed doubts I wondered if Colonel Gravenall 
had arranged the doctor’s visits as an additional safeguard to his secret. But 
that was to argue by theory alone, and carried me much too far. Thinking it 
over afterwards, the explanation lacked plausibility to me, and I was honest 
enough to recognize that my dislike of my employer had once more led me 
astray. 

I did not hear the colonel’s reply to Dr. Penhryn’s words. The two 
walked up the path out of earshot, the dog running by the doctor’s side. I 
worked on in the 


garden, waiting for another glimpse of the man who had impressed me so 
much, but he was slow to reappear. Nearly an hour passed, and still the 
dusty little runabout car waited outside the gate. Then the old woman 
summoned me to dinner, and I had perforce to go. When I went back to the 
garden after that meal Dr. Penhryn’s car was no longer there. 

But I had not been back in the garden very long before Colonel 
Gravenall came forth again. Leisurely he walked towards the sheltered 
corner where I was pruning evergreens with shears. There was nothing 
unusual in that; I have already said that he had fallen into the habit of 
occasionally watching me at work. Perhaps that was his idea of 
encouraging a willing worker, for it is rare in England for one to undertake 
tasks beyond those for which one is engaged. At such moments I was 


conscious of a shade less stiffness in his demeanour, together with a mild 
gleam of approval in his snaky black eye, as though he was pleased to get 
more out of me than he was paying for—though, indeed, I had little enough 
to do. He would at times stand chatting a little, asking about the soil and the 
cultivation of plants: questions for a gardener to answer, and about which 
he seemed to know more than myself. 

But this day I had the feeling that some other matter brought him there. I 
don’t know how I guessed it, but there it was. He walked between the 
garden beds towards me, glancing at me sideways with his dark eyes. When 
he reached me he came straight to the point, speaking 


quickly and rather nervously, as it seemed to me. 

“Haldham, I want you to drive me over to St. Just this afternoon,” he 
said. 

This departure from the accepted routine transfixed me with surprise. I 
was almost on the verge of blurting out “What for?” but fortunately 
recollected myself in time. Instead, I merely replied, “Very well, Colonel 
Gravenall. What time shall I have the car ready?” 

“Have it waiting at the gate in an hour from now,” he replied. 

“Very good, sir,” I rejoined, and he turned away. 

An hour later we were gliding through the wildness of the moors on this 
unexpected expedition. Colonel Gravenall sat bolt upright inside the car, 
with his eyes fixed on the flying landscape in a kind of brooding stare. I 
wondered what he was thinking about, and what was taking him to St. Just. 


CHAPTER X 


I TALK WITH COLONEL GRAVENALL 
AT “THE GEORGE” 


THE afternoon was not agreeable for a drive. It was a dull, dark day, and 
a stinging wind blew gustily across the moors. Inside Colonel Gravenall 
was snug enough, but the sand carried by the wind lashed me like a whip, 
and sometimes got into my eyes. In this fashion we drove towards St. Just, 
twelve miles across the moors from Charmingdene. Presently it came into 
view, a grimy and depressing tin-mining town, with the blunt brown nose 
of Cape Cornwall sticking into the yeasty Atlantic from its lower end. I 
wondered more than ever what had brought us there. 

When we reached the outskirts of this dismal place my employer, from 
inside the car, gave me the signal to stop. I came to a standstill, looking 
about me. We were at the entrance of a rather breakneck street. On one side 
of the way I saw a small, mean hotel of Cornish stone, on the other an 
uninviting butcher’s shop. 

Colonel Gravenall descended into a kind of courtyard with a large 
basket in his hand. First he told me to draw the car to the side of the street. 
When I had done so he asked me to get down, and then handed his basket 
to me. It came to me then what he was about to do. 


He intended to go shopping, and I was to carry the purchases as they were 
made. 

This proved a correct presumption on my part. We made a round of 
various shops in turn, and Colonel Gravenall purchased all sorts of articles, 
which it fell to my lot to carry and to store in the waiting car. In the course 
of that expedition I learnt why no tradesmen’s carts ever called at 
Charmingdene. My employer laid in large stocks of all kinds of provisions, 
including some large loaves of bread. The bread I was especially glad to 
see, for I fancy we had had some of Mrs. Truedick’s baking during the last 
few days, and I did not altogether care for her lightness of hand. 

Before we had finished shopping the interior of the car was nearly full. 
Finally Colonel Gravenall went to the post-office and another small shop, 


where, to my surprise, he purchased chocolates and flowers, which he 
carried back to the car himself. When he had packed them away he 
surveyed the littered contents with a thoughtful eye. Then he turned to me. 

“T think that is all, Haldham, except a case of wine. Will you drive to the 
George Hotel? It is at the end of the street, on this side.” 

I drove him to a more pretentious hotel than I had expected to see in that 
place, large and spacious, standing in its own grounds overlooking the sea. 
Here Colonel Gravenall got out again and went inside. A few minutes later 
two of the hotel employés came out carrying a case of wine, which under 
his directions they carefully stowed away inside the car. I expected now to 
be told to turn 


the car for home, but not so; for I heard Colonel Gravenall address me from 
the road, asking me to leave the car there and come inside for a little 
refreshment. 

In some surprise I followed him into the hotel and to a private room, 
retired and quiet, with one curtained window which looked out upon the 
sea. On the mahogany table stood a cobwebbed bottle with two wine 
glasses, and two chairs were drawn up. Colonel Gravenall took one, and 
pointed out the other to me. And when we were seated he asked me in a 
somewhat hesitating tone whether I would care to drink a glass of brown 
sherry wine. 

I thanked him, though again with inward surprise. He poured out two 
glasses of the sherry with a careful hand, and pushed one towards me. I 
sipped it slowly in silence, not feeling myself called on to speak. The wine 
was choice, but brown sherry is not every one’s drink, and however much it 
may have appealed to the palate of my Anglo-Indian employer, a whisky 
and soda would have been more to my taste; especially after the dust of 
the drive. Colonel Gravenall sipped slowly and fingered his glass 
thoughtfully, and I could feel his dark glance settle on my face. At length 
he spoke. 

“Well, Haldham, and how do you like your work at Charmingdene?” 

By sheer unexpectedness this question almost pierced my guard. 

“T hope I give you satisfaction, sir,” was my meek reply. 

My companion did not speak immediately, but slowly refilled his glass. 


“T have had a letter from Mr. Trusibond, and he tells me more about you 
than I knew before,” he said at length. 

As I was not quite sure of what he meant by this, I held my peace. He 
went on, still in the same hesitating way. 

“Although you have come to Charmingdene in a comparatively humble 
capacity, I am tempted by what Mr. Trusibond tells me to repose a certain 
amount of trust in you as—as a fellow-officer and a gentleman.” 

Again he paused, but I was still too much amazed to find words. 

“There is something I wish to touch upon,” he began again. “Mr. 
Trusibond, when he engaged you, gave you some particulars of the 
unhappy case of my nephew, did he not?” 

“He told me a little about your nephew,” I replied; “not very much. I 
understood Mr. Trusibond to say I was engaged to drive a young man 
suffering from nervous disorder, the result of an illness abroad. He said he 
was an invalid in a bad state of health—nerves—which called for the 
utmost seclusion and quiet. Because of that he had to be driven out at 
night.” 

Colonel Gravenall glanced at me as if reassured. 

“That is quite true. Edward Chesworth, my nephew, is suffering from a 
most unusual form of nervous disorder, which causes him to shun all 
society and to shrink from the sight of strangers. I will go further than this, 
Haldham, and tell you more. He in particular fears to encounter any persons 
he may have met in a—a former 


period of his life in another country—in South America and Peru, in fact. It 
was for that reason, my lawyer advertised for a chauffeur who had never 
been in those parts; for in the treatment of my nephew’s disorder it is 
necessary to humour him in every way. Because of these considerations I 
have taken a house in this isolated place, and have arranged for these lonely 
drives at night, about which you have no doubt wondered since you came. 
By this means we contrive to give him a little fresh air, for he stays closely 
in his room all day. The young lady who accompanies him on his nightly 
drive is his sister and devoted nurse.” 

He stopped and looked at me, then added in a different voice: 

“IT have been frank with you, Haldham, and I have spoken to you with 
the utmost confidence. May I ask you to respect my words, and observe 
reticence about what you see at Charmingdene?” 


He did not seem to expect an answer, but sat back as though the subject 
was closed. I kept silent, thinking over what he had said. His explanation 
struck me as excellently contrived, and adroitly calculated to lay some of 
the doubts which he guessed had arisen in my mind since coining there; but 
it was open to the fatal drawback that I utterly disbelieved him. I had 
mistrusted him from the moment I first set eyes upon him, and never was 
my dislike stronger than just then, when he made this specious explanation 
with halting utterance and averted eyes, coupled with a stiffness of manner 
which belied his professions of gentlemanly equality between us. To my 


mind he had said too little or too much; it depended how one looked at it. 
Whichever it was, his words had no credence with me. 

He continued to play with his glass absently for a space, then pushed it 
away. 

“There is another thing,” he said: “if you ever see anyone approaching 
the house, Haldham, I wish you would let me know. I keep a sharp look out 
myself, but there’s the chance that I might be taken unawares. And the 
shock of seeing any strange face might be fatal to my nephew in his present 
state of health.” 

It seemed to me that this request rather gave him away, and revealed his 
actual purpose in bringing me there. I would have liked to tell him what I 
thought of this request to act as his spy, but prudent considerations 
prevailed. So I called up guile instead, with a nod which implied an 
affirmative to his request. And I’m afraid I muttered a word or two which 
made it even more plain. 

His face brightened at my promise, and he uttered a brief word of thanks 
in his stiff way. We sat on for a while in silence; sipping our sherry, and 
looking out upon a melancholy sea. I began to think it was time we were 
getting back to Charmingdene, but it was not my place to speak. At length, 
to my great surprise, Colonel Grave-nail turned and said to me: 

“We will dine here, Haldham, before we return.” 

My manners scattered with my wits, and I did not thank him, as perhaps 
I should. For with his words there came to me a vision of a white road, 
black rocks, and a desolate sea. 


“You have forgotten your nephew’s nightly drive, Colonel Gravenall,” I 
ventured to remind him. “We would not be back in time.” 

“There will be no drive this evening,” he answered. “Dr. Penhryn is 
staying with my nephew to-night.” 

He rang the bell and ordered dinner to be served to us there. It appeared 
presently, well served, and with excellent wine. But it was not a convivial 
meal, and I wondered what had led my employer to adopt this friendly 
attitude. The relation in which we stood to one another made it 
embarrassing, and I suspected some deep motive behind it all. Our 
conversation was flagging and desultory, with no further word of our earlier 
talk. 

Later we took our cigars to the window, and sat looking out. Twilight 
was spreading in shadowy peace upon the surface of the sea. We smoked in 
silence. The red glow of my companion’s cigar revealed his yellowish face, 
and the abstracted gleam of his eyes fixed on the distant horizon. He 
appeared absorbed in thought. 

When dusk became darkness he asked me to turn on the lights, and then 
he exerted himself to talk. He spoke interestingly of many things: of India 
and tiger shoots there, and of past frontier wars, in which he appeared to 
have borne an active part. I listened to him in silence, with a vague, 
increasing suspicion that we were there for some purpose of his own, and 
that he was merely talking to pass the time away. 

It was half-past ten before he terminated the conversation and gave the 
word to return. As we took our places 


in the car I wondered what had passed at Charmingdene during the hours 
we had been away. 

The car raced homeward through the wild and lonely beauty of the 
night. Nearing the house I observed a faint gleam of light in an upper room, 
and wondered if Dr. Penhryn was keeping vigil there. But outside the gate 
there was no sign of his car. As we came closer a mournful cry sounded in 
my ears—the deep prolonged baying of a dog. A moment later and I saw 
the great wolfhound Pedro running noiselessly down the gravel path. 

“Pedro has been baying at the moon,” remarked Colonel Gravenall as he 
got out of the car. 

But there was no moon showing above the distant hills. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CRY FROM THE HOUSE 


UNTIL then I had been no further inside Charmingdene than the kitchen, 
and I had not seen the face of the girl who drove each night to the headland 
with her brother in the car. But the moment was at hand when these things 
were to happen, together with others which were to fill me with dismay. I 
have my share of common courage, attested (as I hope) by a decoration 
won in the war, but capacity for the savagery of the battle-field was to be of 
little use to me here. For the first time in my life I was to be brought face to 
face with the unknown. 

The first of these strange events happened some nights after the visit to 
St. Just. I was in the garage, preparing for the nightly drive. The hour of 
eight had gone, as I knew from a small watch Colonel Gravenall had lent 
me when he found I had not one of my own. It was a pleasant night, 
without wind; very still and clear, with a high, dark sky. It may be because 
of the stillness that I heard what followed so distinctly in there. 

I was busy polishing the lamps at the time, softly whistling to myself. 
While thus occupied a kind of scuffling sound reached my ears. The next 
moment I heard a sharp cry coming, as I believed, from the interior of the 
house. I dropped my polishing leather, and moved towards the door of the 
garage, looking eagerly across the 


yard to see what was happening inside, where everything was usually so 
quiet at that hour. 

The house was silent now, and I did not hear the cry again. Upstairs a 
light flickered across a drawn blind, then disappeared as I looked, leaving 
the upper windows once more in darkness. I stood there perplexed, 
wondering if the momentary flash was a signal into the darkness of the 
moors, and asking myself what I ought to do. Then I heard quick footsteps 
crossing the yard, and observed a dim figure approaching with a swift step. 
The next moment I saw Colonel Gravenall at the entrance of the garage. 

“Haldham, said he, and he spoke in a panting voice which I had some 
difficulty to understand, ’I want you to fetch Dr. Penhryn at once from St. 


Bree. That is the hamlet across the moors, lying about two miles along the 
road beyond the closed gate. Ask him to come immediately, and bring him 
back with you in the car. Tell him there has been a relapse—a dangerous 
relapse. Do not lose a moment, but go at once.” 

He was gone again before I could ask him where Dr. Penhryn dwelt, but 
I knew I could easily ascertain that at St. Bree. I got out the car, and was 
soon spinning along the white road in the night. Past the closed gate which 
shut off the colonel’s portion of the road I put on extra speed, and swept 
down a long hill with a faint light at the end, like a candle twinkling in the 
darkness of the moors. I knew that was the hamlet of St. Bree. 

The light came from the open entrance of “The Running Horse,” as I 
saw when I glided into the dark, cobbled 


street. It burnt dimly within, revealing the bar, and some red, rustic faces 
befogged in tobacco smoke. I pulled up beneath the swinging sign, and 
jumped down to ask my way to Dr. Penhryn’s house. 

I went to the closed side window and tapped. It was opened by the girl 
who had given me my first meal in Cornwall, and had put the note into my 
hand when I was going away. On this occasion she was wearing a green 
dress, and her tawny mass of hair was coquettishly tied with ribbons. At 
first sight she did not appear to recognize me in my motoring cap; then she 
looked into my face and broadly smiled. 

“Why, it’s you!” she exclaimed. “Go into the parlour, won’t ‘ee? There’s 
nobbut there, and he’s abed—been drinking to-day.” She pointed overhead, 
as an indication, I suppose, that the ogre of “The Running Horse” was in 
his room upstairs, asleep. 

“T mustn’t stay now, Hespeth,” I said. “I am in a hurry. Can you tell me 
where Dr. Penhryn lives?” 

She glanced up at me. In the dim lamplight her fresh and buxom face 
seemed to blanche a little. 

“Is he wanted at Charmingdene again?” she whispered. 

I nodded, wondering, what she knew about it all. She unfastened the 
lower half of the side door and stepped into the passage where I stood. She 
closed the door behind her before she spoke again. 

“Dr. Penhryn’s place is yonder up the road—the last house on the hill. 
It’s all by itself, standing back a bit, behind two trees on a lawn.” 

“Do you think Ill find the doctor at home?” 


“Yes,” she said with a nod. “You’ll find him there, like enow. He never 
goes out at night—’cept to Charmingdene. He’s a quare one, is Doctor 
Penhryn.” 

“Why do you say so?” I asked curiously. 

“Why does he live alone in yon hoose, reading every ebenin’ far into the 
night, as lonely as any old he-ghooste? ’Tain’t a natural life for a man, with 
never a womanfolk near.” She raised quick eyes to mine, and dropped them 
again. “Sometimes I gets up and looks out of my window, but always his 
light’s a-burning, lonely acrass the dark moors. And what takes him to 
Charmingdene so often, I’d like to know? Aren’t they all mad as hatters 
there?” 

I did not quite like the drift of this, so I said I must hurry along. She 
seemed anxious to prolong the talk, and walked down the passage with me 
to the door. 

“Why haven’t you been in sin, you come?” she said, with a swift 
coquettish glance. “Won’t they let you away from Charmingdene?” 

Her last words were beyond me. But I had no time for the moods of 
women just then, and no wish to meet her on her own level of sex. 

“T must go,” I muttered hastily. “Thank you again, and good night.” 

From the threshold she watched me start, before going back to her duties 
in the bar. I saw her staring after me, until the inn and the village houses 
disappeared from my sight. Up the hill I went until a solitary house 
appeared like an outline against the darkness of the night. 


It stood alone and well back from the road, with a faint light gleaming 
within. The garden was shadowy, and I noted two dwarfed shrubs which 
Hespeth had described as trees. Pulling in to the gate, I walked up the 
curved path. At close range I saw that the house was one-storied, resting on 
low stone foundations, and that the light gleamed from the front window on 
my left hand. I rang the bell. 

The door was opened by Dr. Penhryn himself. Later I learnt the meaning 
of Hespeth’s words. The doctor lived alone with a woman servant who 
went home at night. He stood now on the step above me, holding a small 
lamp in his hand, so that the rays slanted downward on my face. 

“From Charmingdene?” he said, in instant recognition. “Come in.” 


He took me into the lighted room on the left. I looked around me with 
curiosity. The room was large, comfortably furnished, and full of books, 
which lined the walls on shelves and overflowed in heaps upon the floor. A 
large volume stood open beneath a reading lamp upon the mahogany table. 
Here was where Dr. Penhryn read like a “he-ghooste” far into the night. 

Dr. Penhryn put down the smaller lamp upon the table and looked at me 
with his steady, clear eyes. “Well,” said he, “what is the matter at 
Charmingdene?” 

There was something in his manner of speaking which impelled instant 
confidence in his intelligence. Instinctively I realized that there was no 
contingency in life 


which would find him unprepared. He struck me as a very remarkable 
personality, and certainly a most unusual medical man to come across in 
Cornish wilds. 

“Colonel Gravenall sent me to tell you that there has been a relapse—a 
dangerous relapse,” I said; “and to ask you to come over at once. I have the 
car waiting outside.” 

He appeared to reflect rapidly. 

“Very well,” he rejoined. “I will return with you. But you must wait a 
few minutes until I get ready. I shall not keep you long.” 

He indicated a chair, and left the room. I did not sit down, but wandered 
around the bookshelves, looking at the titles of the books. They covered a 
wide range in the transcendental and metaphysical, forming an uncommon 
library for a medical man. All kinds of works on the process and oddities of 
human thought seemed to be assembled there, from the days of black magic 
to the psycho-therapeutics of the modern analytical school. Some of the 
latter I recognized: Freud, Bleuler, and Jung; and one or two European 
scientists on the morbid phenomena of the brain. I took down one book in 
German, because I read that tongue fairly well. But after one hasty glance 
at it I quickly restored it to its place. It was a study of dementia preecox, and 
its plates of naked lunatics turned my stomach, quite unused to German 
scientific treatment of the more repellent disorders of life. 

Other shelves appeared to be full of volumes on the influence of 
suggestion upon the human mind, from the 


early investigations of Bertrand and James Braid to recent studies of 
autosuggestion by modern French writers in this line of thought. I was 
conscious of a sudden interest as I scanned the titles of these works. Some 
time before I had heard a lecture in London by a foreign professor who 
claimed for autosuggestion truly remarkable powers. The name on one of 
the books recalled the lecture now: the lighted salon, the intent feminine 
listeners, and the lecturer, dignified and suave, explaining his theory of the 
subconscious mind. 

I took the sober brown volume from its niche in the shelf, and stood 
there thoughtfully with it in my hand. I wondered what need Dr. Penhryn 
had for such an unusual collection of books. They formed a valuable library 
for an alienist or specialist in nervous disease, but were not of much use to 
a country doctor with a practice among a handful of fishermen and hill- 
dwellers on the Cornish coast. An alienist ... a brain doctor... 
Unconsciously I recalled the note which Hespeth had thrust into my hand at 
the inn a week before. Was Dr. Penhryn indeed a brain doctor, out of his 
proper sphere in Harley Street, living for some eccentric reason like a 
recluse in these lonely wilds? That supposition carried the implication that 
the man I drove at night was actually mad, and that Dr. Penhryn was 
treating him in that lonely house on the moors. It was a chilling thought. 

As I turned it over in my mind Dr. Penhryn returned to the room, 
dressed ready to go out, and carrying a 


small leather case such as medical men use. His eyes glanced towards me 
as I stood by the shelves, then travelled quickly downwards to the book in 
my hand. I felt myself flush like one caught in a guilty act. 

“I was looking at Nicoli’s book,” I murmured, hastily restoring the 
volume to its place. “I hope you don’t mind my glancing over it. I heard 
him lecture once in London.” 

His luminous eyes seemed to glow and brighten with a sudden interest. 

“So you heard Nicoli lecture, and in London, too? Ah, his is a great 
mind—a very great mind!” He looked at me quickly. “Are you interested in 
the subject of suggestion, then?” 

I shook my head. 

“T know very little about it,” I replied. “It was curiosity that took me to 
the lecture—nothing more.” 

“And what did you think of it?” 


“T don’t understand much about it,” I answered doubtfully, after a pause. 
“There may be something in it, of course, but the theory seemed rather 
fantastic, to me.” 

He regarded me with rather a peculiar smile. 

“Hardly that,” he said coldly, “though it is very English to speak so of a 
matter you do not understand. Suggestion is a science of incalculable 
consequence to humanity. It has added a new province of knowledge to 
medicine, as every practising physician should understand. Too long have 
the members of that profession been restricted to the most narrow and 
conventional 


views.” He broke off hastily, as if recalling our respective positions, and 
went on in a stiffer voice: “You’re an unusual young man for a chauffeur, 
with a thirst for knowledge at least. If you heard Nicoli in London, he 
spoke in English then?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Ah, well, you were not likely to gather his meaning very clearly, in that 
case. His English is not good.” 

His eyes dwelt upon me in an unusually penetrating way, as though he 
could read my thoughts. That seemed absurd, yet the uneasy impression 
remained. Perhaps he did guess that my chauffeur’s coat was a garb not 
always mine. For that I had my admission about the lecture to blame, 
though my past life was no business of his. Or my employer may have 
confided to him what I had told the lawyer in Gray’s Inn. I looked again at 
his face, but could glean nothing there. He was cheerful and smiling now, 
with a kind of alert intelligence in his look: nothing more. Yet I could not 
shake off the feeling that he knew more of me than I wanted him to know. 
Still, after all, it did not matter very much. 

“Come,” he said, “let us go.” 

He turned down the reading lamp as he spoke, and we went outside to 
the car. I was about to open the door, but he said he preferred to sit with me 
in the front. And with that he sprang nimbly up, and lit a cigarette as I 
started the car. 

Our drive back was a quiet one. My companion sat silent beside me, his 
eyes fixed upon the darkness ahead. When I pulled up outside 
Charmingdene he was down 


from the car instantly, his case in his hand. Then he looked up at me. 

“You had better wait here for a while. I may need the car.” 

His voice reached me with a sudden disagreeable touch of authority. 
Next moment he disappeared within the garden gate. 

I remained waiting for some time, my eyes fixed on the house. The 
lower portion seemed in darkness, but a light gleamed above. After awhile 
it disappeared, then I saw a strengthening glow above the fanlight of the 
front door, as though someone was carrying a lamp downstairs. 

The door opened, and light streamed across the gravel. A feminine 
figure appeared on the steps, dark against the lighted passage. Silhouetted 
against the brightness I saw the face distinctly from the car. With a start I 
recognized the girl I had seen in London at the Pageham hotel. 

Eagerly I watched her as she walked down the steps to the gravel path. I 
was conscious that she was coming through the garden to where I sat in the 
car. I heard the garden gate open, and saw her figure beside me in the 
darkness of the road. Her voice floated up to me clearly as she spoke. 

“The car will not be required again to-night. But Colonel Gravenall 
wishes you to drive him to Penzance in the morning for the ten o’clock 
express.” 

She stayed for a moment in the roadside, her face 


uplifted to mine in the car. But the shock of seeing her there robbed me of 
speech to reply. On the lonely Cornish road, in the darkness, our eyes met. 
The next moment she turned away, and the garden gate swung to. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FIRST COMING OF THE DRUM 


I NOW come to the part of my story most incredible of belief, and I will 
set down the sequence of events as they occurred. The first was the 
departure of Colonel Gravenall the next morning for London, where he 
intended to remain some days. So much | gathered from him in the course 
of the drive to the station, though he did not confide the object of his visit 
to town. When we reached Penzance he told me not to take the car back to 
Charmingdene, but to leave it at a place in the town for repairs while he 
was away. With these instructions he moved towards the station barrier, and 
a moment later the train bore him out of sight. 

I drove the car to the address he had given. The repairs seemed 
unnecessary to me, but that, I reflected, was no business of mine. At the 
same time it seemed to me that there was some significant relation between 
the drives to the promontory and Colonel Gravenall’s presence at 
Charmingdene. The nightly routine had been broken when I took him to St. 
Just, and now the drives could not be resumed until he returned. 

Walking home across the moors, I once more tried to puzzle things out, 
but the only fact that emerged from the chaos of my mind was the 
knowledge that the girl who accompanied the shrouded figure to the cliffs 


was identical with the girl I had twice seen in London before I left. That 
was not so very wonderful, after all, looked at in one way. She was my 
employer’s niece—her brother’s companion and devoted nurse, he had 
said; so it was quite natural that she should be in London and at her uncle’s 
solicitor’s on his behalf. That was so obvious now that I wondered why the 
thought had not occurred to me before, which was a foolish reflection on 
my part, for until I had seen her face I had no means of knowing, or even of 
guessing, the truth. 

Even then I had difficulty in realizing that the girl I had seen in London 
was the one whose eyes had looked into mine from the darkness of the 
roadside last night, for until that moment I had thought of them as two 
beings widely apart. The former had been often in my thoughts. Frequently 


had I mused over that chance glance from her sad, beautiful eyes, and had 
wondered if I should ever see her again. Until last night her identity was a 
more real thing to me than that of the girl who drove out each night to the 
cliffs with her brother in the car. 

But now the position was reversed. After that mutual glance in the 
roadside it was the slender figure at the garden gate that came into more 
vivid life, and the girl in London who seemed to recede in the shadowy 
distance, far away. They were like two different beings to me, in a sense. It 
was only by an effort I remembered that they were, wonderfully, the same. 

The thought of this girl near me and evidently in 


need of help kept my mind busy for the remainder of my walk home. I told 
myself I would not fail her if I got the chance. Nearing Charmingdene, I 
scanned the place eagerly, in the hope that she might be about. But the 
house was silent and deserted, looking drearier to my eyes than it had ever 
seemed before. And I did not catch a glimpse of her during the remainder 
of the day. 

Time went on. The colonel’s absence made little difference to that 
strange household, except that my own occupation was gone. I spent long 
hours taking solitary walks upon the moors. One change at Charmingdene I 
did notice. Dr. Penhryn’s visits to the house were more frequent than 
before. This suggested one of two things to my mind: either the patient’s 
mysterious illness was growing worse, or Colonel Gravenall had asked the 
doctor to keep a close eye on things while he was away. My own opinion 
oscillated from one view to the other, and then swung backward again. But 
at all events Dr. Penhryn came to Charmingdene on the day Colonel 
Gravenall went to London, and after that he paid long visits every day. 
Sometimes he came in the afternoon, and when that happened he prolonged 
his stay until late at night. In my room, sitting reading, I used to wonder 
what kept him so long in the silent house. 

One night I walked up and down the road, determined to see how long 
his small car remained standing outside. The hours passed drearily as I 
lounged there smoking, and still the doctor did not come. It must have been 
near midnight when the front door opened at last and 


two figures appeared on the threshold—those of Dr. Penhryn and the girl. 
From the shadows I watched them. Their faces were clear to me, like two 
people cast on a lighted screen: the girl looked pale, and her dark eyes were 
raised beseechingly to his. She was talking earnestly, her fingers clasping 
his arm, which is a woman’s way with a doctor or a priest. And Dr. Penhryn 
appeared to be endeavouring to reassure her. I saw him pat her hand— 
doubtless in a professional way—and reply in what was evidently a 
consoling strain. When he had concluded what he was saying he turned 
away, walking rapidly down the garden path, while she kept the door open 
to guide him, a wistful girlish figure framed in streaming light. 

Dr. Penhryn passed through the gate, and the door closed. From the safe 
shelter of the hedge I observed that he stood for a moment by the roadside 
with his head sunk forward, as if in deep thought. Then he stepped into his 
car and drove off. 

The next day I observed his little car jogging down the road at an early 
hour. He stopped outside the gate as usual, but instead of going straight up 
the gravel path to the house he made his way across the garden to where I 
worked, spade in hand, endeavouring to while the morning hours away. He 
nodded a greeting, and commented on my occupation with a smile. 

“T’m afraid you'll find gardening thankless work here,” he said. 
“Geology would be a more profitable pursuit. Cornish winds are very rough 
on tender plants.” 

“That’s true,” I said straightening my back and looking 


at him with a smile. “No growing thing appears to do well in this part of the 
world except the evergreens.” 

“Ah, you say that because you do not know Cornwall very well,” he 
rejoined. “The best things grow wild, in the sheltered nooks of the rocks 
and moors. The air is soft enough, if you get away from the wind. I’ve 
found maidenhair fern growing in Lamorna Cove, and pale butterwort and 
that delicate blue creeper Wahlenbergia hederacea in profusion in crevices 
of the hills. I have also seen the rare Jungermannia calyptrifolia there. But 
perhaps you do not care for botany?” 

“T know nothing of it,” I said. “But so far ’ve seen very few flowers 
upon the moors.” 

“They grow there, but in sheltered and secluded haunts,” he rejoined; 
“though, of course, Cornwall is more famous for its rocks and sea and 


moors. It is a mystic and weird land, full of ancient symbols and wonderful 
remains—a land of dark legends and elemental sounds.” 

“T can well believe it,” I said. 

“Folk sometimes get strange fancies down here,” he went on, casting 
another glance at me as he spoke. “And that reminds me of something I 
wish to ask you. Have you heard any unusual noise about this place at 
night?” 

“What kind of noise?” I asked. 

“A muffled, hollow sound, like the distant roll of a kettledrum. At least, 
that is how it is described to me.” 

I shook my head. 

“Ah, well, perhaps it is merely the fancy of a nervous 


invalid, after all,’ he remarked tolerantly. “The rocks, the wind, and the sea 
all have their voices at times, and rather disconcerting voices too! On a 
stormy night one can hear the beat of the surf for miles inland. This house 
is not very far from the Hooting Cairn, and you can hear its horrible moan 
when the wind is blowing from that way. Still, if you do hear anything, you 
might let me know.” 

“Certainly,” I said. 

He thanked me with a smile and a nod, and went on his way towards the 
house. 

I thought no more of this conversation just then, but I had occasion to 
recall his request no later than that night. I had gone to my room rather 
early, tired after a long afternoon’s tramp across the moors, but in spite of 
my fatigue I could not sleep. After tossing about restlessly for an hour or 
more, I got up to look for a book. 

The previous afternoon I had come across a pile of old books in a locker 
of the garage underneath, and had carried them up to my room, in the hope 
that they might serve to pass the time which hung so heavily on my hands. 
They were yellow-backed novels of a former day. I chose one at random 
now, and by the light of two smoking candles settled down to read. 

It was a weird story I had picked up, of a strange old-fashioned kind, but 
before long I found myself in the grip of its most uncanny spell. The theme 
was the awful one of madness and murder in a lonely house. Held captive 
by the fascination of that appalling narrative 


I read on and on, regardless of the flight of time. I was deeply engrossed 
when the stillness of my room was broken by a faint and persistent 
interruption from the darkness outside. 

At first my attention was but partly diverted by the sound. The screams 
of the victim of the story were echoing through my imagination, and the 
interruption entered a preoccupied ear. But that was only for a moment. In 
the next instant the rapport was broken between my author and myself. The 
book dropped from my hand and I sat upright in bed. 

At the outset I could make nothing of the sound. It reached me in a kind 
of steady rhythm—a faint, continuous tapping, like the beating of a stick on 
wood, though coming with a more veiled and deadened sound. I wondered 
if it could possibly proceed from some natural cause, such as the murmur of 
the sea or the wind playing through the loose shells of The Oysters near the 
house. But the night was without wind, and the sea five miles away. The 
tapping grew louder and deeper, coming, it seemed to me, from the moors 
to the north of the house. I listened intently, and recognized the sound. I 
heard it with an involuntary surprise too, and Dr. Penhryn’s words that 
morning rushed back to me. For the veiled and muffled tapping was the 
distant roll of some small drum, coming through the darkness of the moors 
towards the house. 

From the window-opening above the bed I looked out. It is said that 
strange things are to be seen in Cornwall after nightfall—by the seeing eye. 
Perhaps the gift of 


such vision has been denied me. At least I could see no sign of a phantom 
drummer patrolling the darkened moors: nothing beyond the shadowy 
outline of the house, and in the distance the toppling pillars of The Oysters’ 
giant shells. 

Yet the sound of the drum continued to draw swiftly near, floating 
sullenly upward to me out of the dark, with a kind of subdued menace in its 
note, as if its beat carried a warning for whomever it was intended to reach. 
With eyes searching the blackness of the night I leant further forth. By 
some means my foot caught one of the candlesticks, and sent it clattering to 
the floor. In that instant the sound of the drum ceased. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MRS. TRUEDICK IS AFRAID 


I STAYED by the window for some time, but the drum did not sound 
again. Half an hour or more passed, and the silence remained profound. 
With the memory of that faint tattoo still haunting my ears, I scanned the 
dim landscape intently, but in vain. Nothing sounded now; no shape stirred 
upon the undulating outline of the moors. 

My patience grew weary at length. I left the window and put out the 
candle—the other had expired when it fell. I was about to get into bed 
when the stillness of the night was broken by another sound. Not the 
tapping of a drum, but a different kind of noise—a stealthy scrape, like the 
cautious opening of a window or a door, and coming from the direction of 
the house. 

In the dark I went back to the window, and looked towards the outline of 
the house. It was shuttered and silent, with no light or sign of life. But as I 
stared out I saw something moving in the gloom underneath. A moment 
later a man’s figure passed beneath my window like a phantom and rapidly 
mounted the hill. 

It was out of my sight in an instant. I watched a while longer, but did not 
see it again. It had vanished with the fleetness of a vision; like a ghost 
newly risen from a grave. I relit my candle rather shakily, but my 


book did not tempt me now. I had heard and seen stranger things than its 
covers held in store. Full of troubled thoughts I sought my bed, and after a 
while fell asleep. 

When I awoke the morning sun was streaming into my room with a 
bright clear light. But I arose with uneasy mind, preoccupied with the 
night’s events, though little guessing that the day was to hold still greater 
surprises in store. An extemporized bath I had rigged up for myself in the 
garage below put me in better trim, and inclined me to rally myself on my 
overnight fears. Shaved and bathed, and in jauntier mood, I went across to 
the kitchen for breakfast. 


The old woman was there, busy with her eternal stirring at the hob. She 
placed a dish of bacon and eggs on the table before me, but, contrary to her 
usual custom, she did not turn back to the fire. Waiting and mute she stood, 
until I looked up at her. To my astonishment I saw that her blinking eyes 
were fixed upon me with a kind of troubled stare, like the dumb wistfulness 
of an animal seeking compassion or help. 

“What is it, Mrs. Truedick?” I shouted in her ear. 

“T be afeered,” she muttered, in a whimpering tone. 

“Why, what is the matter? Tell me of what you are afraid.” I spoke as 
gently as I could, so as not to alarm her, though her words sent the blood 
leaping in my veins. 

“They be gone!” she said. 

I doubted whether I had heard aright. 

“Who have gone?” I asked her, stupidly staring in my turn. 


“They.” She nodded an unkempt head towards the ceiling as she spoke. 
“There’s nobbut but mysel’ in the hoose. When I got up this marnin’ they 
be gone. Ye can look for yersel’ and see.” 

She turned her back to me, and threw open the inner door which shut off 
the kitchen from the remainder of the house. In silence I walked along the 
passage and looked into the rooms downstairs. They were empty, as she 
had said. I was about to proceed to the upper rooms, but some feeling of 
delicacy restrained me, and I paused at the bottom of the stairs. After all, I 
was merely the chauffeur, with no right to pry into the bedrooms of the 
household, even if the inmates had gone away. So I went back into the 
kitchen instead, to try and glean something further from Mrs. Truedick. 

But this I found it impossible to do. Mrs. Truedick had seated herself on 
the stone step which led down from the passage, and in this lowly posture 
kept lifting her apron to her eye. But I could see no sign of tears in her face 
—only the dullness of years, mingled with stupid amaze. To all my 
questions she was now dumb. It may be that she actually didn’t hear, or 
perhaps she thought she had already told me too much. However that may 
be, I failed to extract a single additional word from her. At last I gave up 
the effort in despair and went out to think over matters in the garden. 

The result of my cogitation was that I decided to go to St. Bree and see 
Dr. Penhryn. So I set off along the road, in case I encountered him coming 
to Charmingdene. But I might have spared myself the long, dusty 


walk. For the doctor was not at home. When I went through the garden gate 
it was to find a woman servant scrubbing the steps, and she told me that the 
doctor had gone to Penzance early that morning, and was not expected back 
until late in the afternoon. 

There was nothing to do but return to Charmingdene. As I walked I 
meditated upon this last strange occurrence there, and came to the 
conclusion that the inmates of the household could not be very far away. 
Apparently they had left during the night, without luggage, for they had no 
means of taking it. A puzzling and amazing business altogether! Where 
could they have gone? My thoughts turned to that figure which had flitted 
awfully past my window in the darkness of the night. The brother? Perhaps 
so; yet I could not say. And what would send him forth in the night, rushing 
from the lonely house in that mysterious way? Again, who could say? 
Thinking it all over, I determined to spend that afternoon searching the 
moors. It seemed a poor chance, but I could think of nothing else to do. 

The house was as dreary as when I had left it, with an open front door. 
As my footstep crunched on the gravel the old woman’s face peeped out of 
the window; then she went back to the kitchen again. A little later she came 
to the garage to say that my dinner was served. I followed her in, ate the 
meal in silence, and went out on the moors. 

I walked up the hill which led past my window, in the direction taken by 
that unknown figure on the previous night. Around me stretched the moors 
in mournful 


silence, running to the horizon without a sign of life. Overhead a dark sky 
hung listlessly, with clouds sailing low. After some hesitation I set my 
footsteps in a diagonal path across the heather, in the direction of where I 
believed lay the sea. It was as though my thoughts unconsciously turned for 
the key to the mystery in the sombre setting of my nightly drive. I could see 
nothing but moors around me, but I knew the sea was somewhere in that 
direction, a few miles away. And so I set out to reach it. Above me a gull 
flew crying, back to its element again. My feet seemed to follow in its 
wake. 

In the deep, sweet solitude of the heather I walked on for an hour or 
more. Then I topped a little hill, and looked around me to discern the way. 


Moors—nothing but moors still! They stretched before me, like the sea, 
undulating in great, sullen waves. It was an uninviting outlook, 
monotonous and grim; but as I looked into the distance I made out a human 
form. It was a girl, walking rapidly across the heather in the direction of 
where I stood. 

I knew her instantly, even at that distance away. Near me rose a rock in 
the heather, a grey and weather-beaten stone. I leaned against it, waiting for 
her to approach. 

She came on quickly, with unseeing eyes, her feet falling on the heather 
without sound. Not until she was close to the rock did she lift her eyes and 
behold me there. She seemed struck with a strange amazement 


at the sight of me, waiting in the middle of the moors. The next instant she 
quickened her step as if to pass me by. I stepped from the rock and stood in 
her way. 

“T have been looking for you,” I said. “I am lucky to find you.” 

In that moment of relief at meeting her my confounded impulsiveness 
jumped the social gulf which yawns in England between a chauffeur and 
his employer’s niece. But she, like a woman, remembered it: so I thought 
just then. Her large dark eyes rested full on my face with a look I did not 
understand. Then she spoke: 

“For what reason have you been looking for me?” 

The coldness of her voice choked back half-uttered words in my throat. 
Who was I to counsel her or to offer her my help? What was I, after all, but 
the chauffeur of Charmingdene, meeting a lady of his master’s household in 
the course of an afternoon’s walk? The devil of English snobbishness 
sneered at my pretensions; between us still lay the great social gulf. With 
my eyes on her burnished hair I stammered out: 

“I—that is, the housekeeper” (so I designated Mrs. Truedick) “seems 
upset. She became alarmed when she found you were not at home, so I 

She did not even allow me to finish, but broke in on my confused speech 
with a few quick words: 

“T have only been out for a walk. There seems to me no reason why Mrs. 
Truedick should have become 


alarmed, or that you should have come out in search of me.” 
She said this hurriedly, with another strange glance. Then she passed by 
me quickly, leaving me to stare after her from the shadow of the rock. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY 


IN the midst of the heather I stood and watched her until she became a 
mere speck in the purple distance of the moors. Then a bend of the hills 
enfolded her, and she vanished from my sight. 

Her presence in that spot was a mystery to me. At first I could not 
conjecture where she had been; then it came to me, unconsciously, that she 
had walked across from the sea. I had a vision of the finger-post where the 
road fell down to the cliffs. It was twenty miles by road to the sea, but only 
five over the moors. So Colonel Gravenall had told me my first day at 
Charmingdene. Had this girl, his niece, been over to where the flat 
promontory stretched forth into the hissing waters below the cliffs? If so, 
what had taken her there? 

The only chance of finding that out was to go there myself and see. I had 
set out to reach the spot, and had an additional motive now. The afternoon 
was waning, but there were some hours of daylight left—sufficient for my 
purpose, as I supposed. I had already come some distance from 
Charmingdene, so the sea could not be very far away. A hill rose a little 
distance from me on my right hand, and I ascended it to ascertain my way. 

From the summit of the hill I discerned the bright face of the sea, and 
had a glimpse of the little promontory in 


its narrow bay edged with black, broken cliffs. And from the hill-top the 
white road unwound itself to view, twisting and turning and doubling back 
across the moors like a road that had lost its way. There seemed a good 
twenty miles of it and more before it finally came to the sea. But across the 
moors the glittering waters appeared but a short distance away—a mere 
stone’s throw for any giant of The Oysters, had one sought to hurl a ringed 
kissing-stone from the heights. Two miles or so I made it to that wonderful 
shimmering sea. I could see it clear and beautiful: the tall crags and the 
circling birds, and I could even hear the distant murmur of the surf. I took 
my bearings carefully and descended from the hill. 


Along my new course I went quickly, expecting soon to set eyes upon 
the sea again. But that hope was not realized so quickly as I could have 
wished. After walking for the better part of an hour I found myself upon a 
lonely stretch of moorland, still out of sight and hearing of my goal. I was 
rather amused at having wandered off the track at first, but amusement 
faded as I walked on through an unchanging monotone of moors, stretching 
without a break to a remote background of hills. For there was no hill near 
enough to tell me my way—only the flat expanse of heather and the distant 
heights. Even the white road with its serpentine twinings had vanished from 
view. I walked on for some time longer before the truth came at me in a 
clap. I was hopelessly lost on the wide Cornish moors. 

I paused to look around me and take my bearings again; but that, indeed, 
was of little use. I had wandered into 


an unknown part of the moors, eerie and indescribably wild. The greyness 
of age was about me, the heather, and great barrows of stones. As I took in 
these things doubtfully a great drop of rain splashed on my face. Looking 
up, I saw that dark clouds filled the sky. Dusk had come at a stride, and a 
dreary wind was blowing across the moors with a queer, moaning sound. 

It was a pitiless spot in which to be overtaken by a storm. There was no 
shelter for miles, only the open moors and a low and rain-clouded sky. I 
had to make up my mind quickly what to do. Straight ahead the moors 
seemed to fall a little away. I took that direction, hoping it would bring me 
to the sea and the welcome shelter of the cliffs. 

I walked on swiftly for some time. Then darkness fell about me like a 
curtain, and with darkness came the loosing of the storm. 

The storm was a wonderful spectacle, but it was one I could well have 
spared. The rain thundered in torrents, and great flashes of lightning 
savagely illumined the soaking desolation of the moors. I was wet to the 
skin in no time, but kept doggedly on. For that matter, there was nothing 
else to do. It was worse than useless to stand still. 

After a time of wretched discomfort the worst of the storm passed away. 
The rain thinned to a drizzle, scorched by white flashes of flame. Apart 
from the fitful lightning, the night was one of the blackest kind. I could not, 
in the homely phrase, see an inch before my nose. On I stumbled in 
impenetrable gloom, through the persistent 


chilling rain, with no sense of direction or the faintest notion where my 
wanderings were to end. It was a most wretched plight to be in, and drearily 
I regretted the impulse which had sent me seeking into other people’s 
business on unknown Cornish moors. Drenched and cold and with 
chattering teeth I went on, tottering through that black-veiled night. 

And then, most unexpectedly, I heard the sorrowful sound of the sea: a 
quiet lapping on a rock quite close, but far below, as though some friendly 
wave had reared itself to fling a warning in my ear. 

“Look out!” it seemed to say. “Take care!” 

I stood quite still, not daring to move another step. The rain had 
practically ceased, but that awful night wrapped me in darkness which was 
like a thick wet cloud. Distinctly I could hear the water lapping on the 
rocks beneath, but I could not guess in which direction lay the cliffs, nor 
tell which way to turn. 

Fortunately that was the moment chosen by the electric powers above to 
send another sheet of white flame flickering across the dark vault of the 
sky. I do not know if lightning has ever been blessed before, but I praised 
its name just then; for it showed me the brink of the cliffs, not three feet 
distant from where I stood, dropping down coldly into the gloom, and 
beneath me a black spit of rock running out into the sullen waters of the 
bay. 

Here was the end of my journey with a vengeance! The uncanny 
guidance of chance had directed my footsteps to the spot I had set out to 
reach. This was the scene of my nightly drives, though dangerously 


beyond the point where I waited with the car. As the lightning forked 
fitfully I discerned the place where the road ended, with the finger-post a 
little higher up, pointing a crooked derisive arm towards me on the 
headland’s ghastly brink. Between the finger-post and the cliffs lay an area 
desolate and waste, dipping sharply from where I stood. In this space was a 
singular arrangement of rocks, grotesque and misshapen crags, interspersed 
with ugly splits and chasms in the surface of the ground. And as my eye fell 
on this scene I caught sight of a building farther away. 

It was a large hut with a corrugated iron roof, built against a great 
granite rock; a forsaken and desolate edifice cowering in a stony hollow 
about two hundred yards away. But at least it was some kind of shelter, and 
offered me protection from the inclemency of the night. 


So much I saw clearly, and it was well that I did, for the lightning died 
out of the sky and the night was veiled in blackness again. But I had 
marked the position of the place carefully, and set out swiftly for where it 
stood. I must confess my heart quaked at the prospect of falling headlong 
into one of those horrible holes which seamed the rocky face of the ground, 
but that was a risk I had to take. Again luck was with me, and led me safely 
down. The next moment from the gloom loomed the outline of the house 
and the thick, black shape of the rock. 

I found the door, and rapped on the shrunken panel before I ventured in, 
though I was certain the place was 


deserted and I did not expect a reply. None was forthcoming. My knock 
reverberated hollowly on the old oaken door. After waiting a moment 
longer I felt for the door handle. There was an iron catch which gave to my 
touch. The door swung open, and I stepped inside. 

In the stifling darkness I fumbled in my wet pockets for my metal 
match-box. I had learnt the value of it during the war, and I was grateful for 
it now. But the head of the first match I struck off on the damp box. The 
second match spluttered and went out. The third burnt long enough to show 
me a beamed and empty interior, with some mildewed oil-skins hanging on 
the farther wall. I tried again. The next glimmer of light revealed a fire- 
place in a corner, and, to my joy, an old candlestick standing on the lintel of 
slate. Empty? I squandered two more valuable matches in my haste to settle 
that important point. My relief was perhaps excessive when I discovered 
about half an inch of candle lurking in the socket—a residue of yellow 
tallow, hard and grimed with age. 

A bare half inch of candle is not much, but it was treasure-trove to me 
just then. Unfortunately, it took half of my remaining matches before I 
could get it to burn, and then it gave but a flickering flame. 

However, it was something, and by its means I was able to look about 
the shelter I had found. And the first thing I noticed was that the rock 
against which the place had been built formed the chimney, and, indeed, the 
whole of one side of the house. Alongside 


of this rude chimney-place was an open door, leading, apparently, into a 
dark recess. 


Towards this recess I walked, with the light in my hand. Then I swiftly 
recoiled, looking down. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE PIT AND THE ATTIC 


THE door opened upon a deep, square pit, shored with massive timber, 
and going straight down into the earth. In the shadowy depths I could hear 
the sound of water dropping with a splash, as if into some hidden well. 
Uneasily I stood listening by that black hole near the door, and then I 
understood. 

My refuge was the frame-house round the mine-shaft of the old tin-mine 
at Point St. Bree, and the water I had heard was gurgling in the shaft and 
the abandoned underground workings, which, according to Colonel 
Gravenall, extended beneath the sea. I understood now the meaning of 
those seamed and fissured holes I had seen in the surface of the ground 
outside. They were abandoned workings also, probably of a still older date 
—‘coffins” as Cornish tin-miners called them in former days. After another 
shuddering glance into the recesses of the pit I attempted to close the door; 
but it was stuck and would not move. Holding my frail light carefully, I 
went back into the middle of the room. 

The candle cast a meagre flame about the deserted place. In the great 
rock by the fire-place a kind of rough staircase had been cut, leading to an 
upper floor above. I wondered wearily if it led to some better place of rest 
than the damp earthen floor around the edge of 


the black pit in which the water dripped. Imagination and tired nerves 
recoiled from that room as a sleeping-place. Screening my ebbing candle 
with careful hand, I made my way up the narrow rock-hewn stairs. 

At the top was a swing door. It opened on a meagre, empty room, which 
had been used as a sleeping apartment at some former time, for it had a 
wooden bed-frame affixed to the farther wall. A piece of coarse sacking lay 
in it, which I was glad to see, for by now I was shivering violently in my 
wet and soddened clothes. Except for this the room was bare, with one 
small boarded window high up in the wall. 

In the ceiling overhead was a small trap-door, leading to an attic above. 


These things I observed in a brief survey, and then my scrap of candle 
expired. I felt for my matches, but my heart sank to find them gone. I must 
have left them on the chimney lintel underneath when persuading the 
wretched bit of candle to burn. To go downstairs in search of them without 
a light was to run the risk of falling headlong into the pit. And a few 
matches without candle were of little use. So I decided to stay where I was 
and get through the night as best I could. In the darkness I felt my way with 
outstretched hands to the wooden bed-place, and, taking off my sopping 
outer garments, made shift to pull the sacking over myself for a little 
warmth. As I did so the rain came down with violence again, beating on the 
iron roof overhead with hideous uproar. At least I was sheltered from that. 

I crouched down, not expecting to sleep. For some 


time the sound of rain and sea kept me awake, then I passed into a troubled 
sleep and a region of dreams, horrid beyond belief. I scoured dark moors in 
storms, scaled cliffs of dizzy heights, and fell into bottomless pits. At 
length these nightmares ceased, and deep profound slumber took their 
place. 

I must have slept heavily for some hours at least. Then I awoke with a 
feverish thirst and perspiring frame, to find myself sitting up in the bed- 
place, staring with widened eyes into the darkness which surrounded me. I 
was wide awake, with all my senses alert. Consciousness had come back at 
a bound, just as if I had been aroused by the shake of some invisible hand. 
And with consciousness had come fear—a creeping and soul-shaking fear 
such as I had never experienced before, and hope never to feel again. It was 
sheer terror which turned me cold and sick, and I knew that it sprang from 
the presence of some other being in that place. 

How that knowledge came to me I cannot say, but I was as certain of it 
as of my own existence just then. And more than that: some uncanny 
instinct, some inward sentinel of the spirit which watches while we sleep, 
told me that this other visitant was in the attic overhead. 

Again I cannot say how I knew this, but some volition which did not 
seem my own caused my eyes to seek the ceiling above me, searching in 
the gloom for the trapdoor. And presently I discerned it dimly, a small dark 
square right over my head. Small and dark. Dark ... like a hole. That 
thought made the blood course tumultuously through my veins. The trap- 
door was shut when 


I had seen it by the light of the candle some hours before. Was it open now? 
Were unseen eyes staring down from the attic, trying to see below, while 
my own eyes were striving to pierce the darkness above? I cast another 
stealthy glance upward, listening intently in the gloom. As I did so I heard 
the faintest shuffling sound overhead, and the dark patch I had seen above 
seemed to disappear. 

Terror touched my soul within me like a flame. Who—or what—had 
closed the trap-door? Unreasoning panic turned tremulously to the thought 
of ghosts and nameless things unseen. My eyes seemed dragged upward 
again to that trap-door, in the expectation of some sinister and appalling 
sight. Nothing. No, there was nothing there. But I knew that something 
lurked and watched behind the flimsy veiling of the door. 

In the profound silence I turned my head and looked about the little 
room. By degrees I made out the dim contour of the walls, and the small 
and slatted window higher up. It seemed to me that there was a faint 
greyness between the chinks, and I wondered if it heralded the approach of 
dawn. My fears waned a little in that hope. With the help of daylight I 
would be able to see this through. But I could not struggle with those 
nameless fears up there. It would be better to wait for daylight downstairs. 

I stumbled from the bed-place and made towards the stairs. Down the 
rocky steps I went cautiously in the dark, and, keeping as far as possible 
from the pit, made for the outer door. Outside of it I stood, and listened, 
waiting for the dawn. The wind sighed about the dark, 


deserted place, and within the water dripped solemnly in the hidden well. 
But from upstairs there came no sound. 

The faint dawn came at last in a chill grey light, revealing hazily the 
cliffs and sea, then making visible the distorted rocks which lay about the 
place. It grew clearer, and I could see the seams and gashes in the earth— 
the “coffins” of a mine which had now passed away. And when daylight 
became distinct I entered the house again and went upstairs. 

My eyes sought the ceiling instinctively. In the dim morning light the 
trap-door looked to be almost closed, though not quite. Glancing up at it, I 
called out: 

“Ts anyone there?” 


There was no reply. I waited a moment, then went nearer the bed-place 
to examine the ceiling at closer range. As I gazed up at the trap-door it 
seemed to me that it was now completely closed. Something of my former 
nervousness returned. This was a mysterious and disconcerting thing. 
Amazed, I stepped back a little, doubting the evidence of my eyesight, and 
wondering if my other senses had been astray as well. And as I stood there, 
looking up at the ceiling and trying to decide what course to pursue, I was 
petrified at hearing a strange sound coming from the attic above. It was 
something between a cry and a sob, and was followed by silence again. 

I was startled, but my courage did not fail me now. I stepped back to the 
bed-place. 

“Who is there?” I called once more. Again there was no reply. I waited, 
but the silence remained unbroken. Yet it was certain some being was 
hidden above—some 


mysterious identity that did not wish to be seen. I hesitated, trying to think 
what best to do. The trap-door could only be reached by steps, and there 
were no steps there. I was determined now to find out what was in the attic, 
but I did not in the least know how it was to be done. The bed-place was 
immovable, and the trap-door was six feet above my head. 

After some consideration it occurred to me that if I went quietly away 
whoever was concealed in the attic might believe the coast to be clear and 
ultimately come forth. With another glance at the closed aperture I acted on 
the prompting of this idea, and went quickly downstairs. Outside I stood 
and waited, keeping a watchful eye on the open door. An hour passed, and 
more. The sun topped the eastern hills, gilding the grey waters of the bay 
and bringing some grateful warmth to my chilled frame. I was wondering 
how much longer I should have to wait there when my eye fell upon the 
figure of a girl stepping cautiously across the rocks to that deserted place 
with a basket in her hand. 

I recognized her on the instant, but she was too occupied in picking her 
way to sec me until she was quite close. When her glance did light on me 
she recoiled, and I saw in her face both anger and fear. “It is you!” she 
cried, as our eyes met. “Oh, what has brought you here?” 

Distress seemed uppermost with her, and that remembered fear. After 
the first glance she avoided looking at me, but stood there with downcast 


eyes. Hurriedly I told her of my experiences in the storm after I had 
encountered 


her overnight. She appeared greatly troubled, but I did not flatter myself it 
was on my account. Involuntarily her eyes went past me towards the door 
of the hut. 

“And you have been in there all night?” she murmured in an unhappy 
voice. “Why, oh, why, did you come to this place?” 

“T have told you it was quite by accident,” I replied, speaking a little 
bitterly now. “At all events, I did not pass a very comfortable night. If I had 
known what I know now I should have preferred to take my chance upon 
the open moors.” 

She raised quick, frightened eyes to me. 

“What do you mean by that?” she said in a whisper. “What have you 
seen—in there?” 

“Nothing whatever,” I said, “but I heard something, which comes to the 
same thing. And from your presence here this morning I suppose it is your 
brother who is in the attic upstairs.” 

She gave me another upward glance. This time it was an imploring one, 
and I knew that I had guessed aright. I hesitated before I spoke again. 

“IT do not know what this mystery is,” I said, “but it is plain that you are 
in some deep trouble-” 

“Whatever my trouble is, it has nothing to do with you. And I must ask 
you not to stay here any longer, for I have—things to do. So will you please 
go away now, and try to forget all about this?” 

She began with a flash of anger, but ended on a note of entreaty. So 
young and unhappy did she look standing 


there that my heart went out to her. On the impulse of that feeling my 
answer came. 

“IT wish you would tell me what your trouble is,” I replied. “Believe me, 
I would help you if I could. You can safely trust me and rely upon me in 
every way.” 

I thought she stiffened a little at that, and the colour rose in her cheeks. 

“Thank you; but there is nothing you can do,” she answered, a trifle 
coldly, at last. Recollection came to me, and I believed I read her attitude 


aright. I smarted with vexation and false shame. 

“T had forgotten for the moment that I am your chauffeur,” I rejoined, as 
coldly as herself. “But that also is an accident—in a way. However, I can 
only express my regret for having spoken to you like this.” 

She shook her head quickly, with a higher colour still. 

“T am not snobbish, as you think,” she broke out. “If I do not accept your 
offer it is because there is no way in which I could accept your help. 
Perhaps I would do so if I could.” 

“But are you sure I cannot do something?” I said. “There are few 
troubles in this world which cannot be lightened by being shared. Let me 
share yours with you, whatever it is. I have a strong feeling that I may be 
able to help.” 

My words, or the tone of them, had an effect. Her eyes met mine 
wistfully now. 

“T wonder if you could? Oh”—I could hear the heart-felt anxiety in her 
tone—“if I only dared!” 


*Do trust me,” I said quickly. “I ask for nothing more.” 

She was silent for a moment, then again shook her head. 

“No,” she said simply, “it cannot be. I am grateful to you for your 
kindness—believe me when I say that—but I must not accept. There are 
others to be considered—t is not my trouble alone. If it were——” 

“You mean it affects your brother?” I rejoined, as she broke off again. 
“Your brother was an officer in the war, was he not? Well, could you not 
tell him that a brother-officer wants to help him, if he can? With what 
regiment did your brother serve at the front?” 

She told me, and I smiled. 

“Why, this is a strange thing,” I replied. “Wasn’t that the regiment 
commanded by Sir Herbert Asherton?” 

“T believe so,” she replied. “I have heard my brother mention Colonel 
Asherton’s name. But why do you ask?” 

“Because he is a kinsman of mine,” I rejoined; “he is married to my 
mother’s sister, in fact and comes from my own county of Berkshire. 
Rather strange, isn’t it? I wanted to help you in any case, but this makes it 
easier now. You see, it forms a kind of link between your brother and 
myself. You really must let me be of some assistance.” 


“T do not think I can, even now,” she replied earnestly, with a look which 
was almost friendly in her eyes. “No one can help us very much, I am 
afraid. You do not know—you cannot imagine—what a dreadful thing it 
is.” 

“No matter how dreadful it is, you hardly know 


whether I can help you unless you let me try,” I said, with an earnestness 
which matched her own. “And I want to help you, very much. Will you not 
at least talk it over with your brother, while I wait here? Explain to him 
what I have told you, and how anxious I am to be of some use. And tell him 
also that his trouble, whatever it is, will be respected by me.” 

She lifted her face to me with a nod and a look. 

“Thank you,” she said quite simply. “I will go to my brother and tell him 
what you say.” 

She left me and went to the house. I waited where I was, looking out on 
the sea. She was absent for some time. Once I thought I heard a movement 
in the place, but I refrained from looking round. Then I heard her footsteps 
approach. She came towards me with a little smile—the first I had seen on 
her face. 

“My brother says he will see you,” she said. “He is waiting for you 
inside. Come with me and I will take you to him.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE SECRET OF THE RANGES 


WITH these words she turned away quickly, and I followed her back 
among the rocks. Through the room of the shaft she passed, and mounted 
the stairway in the corner by the chimney-place. She turned into the room 
where I had spent the night, and within I saw her brother seated on the bed. 
By his side was a small ladder. The girl went to him. 

“Edward,” she said, “here is Mr. Haldham.” 

In the dim light of the room he rose from the bed-place and came 
forward with extended hand. 

“It is very kind of you to come,” he said. 

My face must have showed my amazement as he uttered these words. 
Heaven knows what I had expected to see—some sort of an invalid, I 
suppose; therefore the shock was greater when my eyes fell upon this tall 
and handsome young man, well set up, with almost an athletic frame. He 
was very like his sister, though he had none of her wistful charm. But there 
was a more important difference between them than that; for while her face 
showed strength of character even in her distress, his revealed weakness 
only—and worse. He had the twitching lips and shaking hands of a man 
whose nervous system had given way, and after one quick, furtive glance 
his eyes avoided mine and kept peering anxiously towards 


the door. Obviously he was in a most painful state of tension, and started 
nervously at the least movement or sound. Altogether, he made upon me 
the disagreeable impression of a man not quite right in his mind. Yet his 
words were clearly spoken, and withal courteous as well, as he again 
thanked me for what he called my kindness in proffering my help. In return 
I again offered my service, and promised to treat as confidential anything 
he chose to say. 

“T think you had better tell Mr. Haldham everything, Edward,” his sister 
softly said. 

He stared towards her vacantly. “Yes, Eleanor; it will be best,” he 
muttered almost to himself. 


I said I was ready to listen, but his sister interposed. 

“We are going to have breakfast first,” she said solicitously. “I am sure 
you both need some food.” 

She unpacked the basket she had brought and spread the contents on the 
wooden shelf of the bed—some slices of ham, bread and butter, and a large 
flask of hot tea. The food, and especially the tea, made a new man of me. 
When the meal was finished I lit a cigarette and took my seat on the bed- 
place, where I waited for the young man to begin. His sister had found an 
old chair in some part of the hut, and she seated herself near me now. But 
her brother kept striding restlessly up and down, his eyes for ever seeking 
the narrow opening at the head of the stairs. At length with what seemed an 
effort he came to where we sat, and faced me quickly with a look of misery 
in his eyes. 

“T thought it was all nonsense,” he began in an abrupt 


voice. “But that was at the first. Now I do not know whether I am mad or 
whether it is the dreadful truth.” 

With this strange preamble and another strained glance in the direction 
of the door, he addressed himself to the revelation of the mystery which had 
puzzled me since coining to Charmingdene. 

His next words surprised me. 

“You have heard of Herbert Musard?” he asked. 

I nodded. Who, indeed, had not heard of him? The explorer’s name was 
famous throughout the world, though the man himself was dead. He had 
headed a scientific exploration into the depths of South America two years 
before to investigate strange rumours of a prehistoric reptile of great size 
supposed to be dwelling on the shores of a vast inland lake. Such was the 
explanation of the expedition put forward in the columns of the sensational 
press, but from more reputable sources it was stated that the expedition was 
an ethnological and geographical one, aiming at the exploration of an 
almost unknown tract of land, and seeking to discover the existence of a 
tribe of dwarf Indians, reputed to be smaller in stature than the bushmen of 
West Africa or the pygmies of the Upper Congo wilds. But whatever the 
object, it was not achieved. The expedition went out, but never returned. It 
vanished somewhere in the wilds of Peru and was never heard of again. 

My companion sat silent for a while, then went on: 

“T was a member of Musard’s last expedition through Peru.” 


I was more than startled now, and my face showed my surprise. He went 
on gloomily: 

“It was supposed that every member of the expedition was lost—Musard 
and his companions, guides and all.” 

“So I understood from the newspapers,” I hesitatingly said. “That was 
the theory, at least. Nothing was ever definitely known.” 

“Well, the newspapers were wrong for once. One member of that 
expedition returned. It was I.” 

He sighed a little wearily, and lapsed into silence again. I waited for him 
to continue, wondering why he had not made his return known and relieved 
the anxiety of the civilized world about the expedition at the time. 

“I met Musard at the house of a mutual friend in Hampshire shortly 
before he went out,” he continued, after a pause. “That would be about a 
year or so after the cessation of the war. I was at a loose end, like so many 
others who had been through that beastly business, and spent my odd time 
wondering—as many more of us have wondered—whether it had ever been 
worth while. I had got into the way of brooding over it all, and of asking 
myself if the youth of the world had gone down gallantly to death—and 
such a death—for the sake of an illusion. It was in this frame of mind that I 
met Musard. 

“We had many talks together, he and I, generally in the smoking-room 
of the country house where we were guests, after the others had gone to 
bed. He was a most fascinating companion, besides being a born leader of 
men 


—as I was afterwards to see. He seemed to take a liking to me, and I was 
naturally a little flattered that such a world-wide celebrity should spend his 
evenings talking to a young man like me, and one of so little account in the 
world compared with himself. A wonderful man! He used to tell me of his 
expeditions to the far places of the earth. There seemed hardly a remote 
spot on the globe where he had not been, and he had seen some very 
wonderful things. I think his object was to take me out of myself, and help 
me out of the morass of introspection into which I had fallen: a hopeless 
frame of mind in which life appeared to me as an absolutely futile thing. 
Musard would have none of such faint-heartedness. He agreed that human 


life, in a sense, was futile, but his theory was that sacrifice and high 
endeavour made it worth while. 

“ “A capacity for sacrifice and unceasing effort are, after all, the real 
spiritual qualities of man,’ I remember him saying to me once. ‘And they 
are big qualities, too, when you consider the impenetrable darkness through 
which we walk in this world. They mean something; I am sure of that, 
though I have never been able to discover what. But some day—before I 
die—I may.’ And he would go on to tell me episodes of heroic sacrifice and 
endeavour he had encountered in his exploring life; of sacrifice and 
abnegation not confined to men with white skins, but found equally, at the 
pinch, in the crude, dim soul of a negro carrier or the more enigmatic make- 
up of a Chinese coolie. ‘It is the common heritage of the human race,’ he 
told me, looking at me with his deep-set black eyes, ‘and a quality which 
the animal kingdom entirely 


lacks. Sacrifice! Yes; it is the great thing, and shows that, in spite of 
everything, our eyes are fixed on the stars.’ 

“Perhaps he talked thus to cheer me up. If so, it was no use. I listened to 
him, but I could see no good in heaven or earth. And then, one night, he 
abruptly turned to the subject of his forthcoming expedition, and told me all 
about it. I listened, entranced, to his plans for penetrating into the birthplace 
of the earliest civilization on this globe, and to his account of a race of lake- 
dwellers so pygmy that the poisoned arrows they shot from their blowpipes 
were no longer than a Englishwoman’s small sewing needle. But it was the 
thought that some remnant of the ancient worshippers of the sun still 
survived near the shores of the great inland lake which appealed to him 
most. He had heard the story from some Indians on the Amazon years 
before. They dwelt, this forgotten people, on the far side of some 
tremendous mountains—a range of snowy peaks which had never yet been 
crossed. 

““T am going to cross that range of mountains and find out whether this 
story is true,’ said Musard, when he had told me this. ‘It is one of the last 
undiscovered spots on the surface of the globe? 

“He stretched out his arm in a compelling and eloquent way as he spoke. 
I shall remember that gesture as long as I live. As I looked up at his 
commanding figure I knew that he would succeed in his endeavour or die 


in the attempt. And a trace of his deathless spirit flamed within me just 
then. Yes, something kindled within me, and impelled me to say: 


“ *T wish you would let me join you? 

“From his great height he seemed to take me in and read me through 
with a silent look. Then he said simply: 

“ “You can come if you like, but you will have to pay your own way. 
This is a scientific expedition of specialists and experts, and I have really 
no place for you unless you could help in the preparation of the newspaper 
articles which I sold to a journalistic syndicate to-day. The other members 
of the expedition—ten in all—are either men of science or experienced 
explorers; some are both.’ 

“T was only too glad to be taken on any terms, and I offered to contribute 
something towards the cost of the expedition and pay my expenses as well. 
But Musard would not hear of that. If I cared to defray my own share, and 
to forgo any payments from prospective lecturing, filming, and writing 
rights, he was prepared to allow me to go. 

“So it was arranged. The expedition left England the following week. 

“Ah, the glamour and romance of that voyage across the sea to an 
unknown shore! It was to bring me to horror and suffering, but I feel its 
fascination still. From Peru we commenced our inland journey at Camana, 
though the actual starting-point was Chuquibama. Musard intended to cross 
the desert from there, making a southerly course for the range of great 
mountains beyond which lay the secrets he hoped to find. And in that wild 
frontier town men warned our leader that it meant calamity to go on. They 
urged him to give up the expedition. 


To attempt to cross the mountains was to court death, they said. They told 
us stories of prospectors and adventurers who had gone forth into the desert 
and never returned. And they told us also of the Indian legend: how if any 
human beings ever succeeded in crossing the desert and ascending the 
mountains, from the top of them they would look down into the dreadful 
Valley of Death. 

“Of course these stories had no effect upon Musard, though he soon 
discovered that the Indians implicitly believed in the last legend when he 
tried to engage guides to take the expedition to the foot of the mountains. 


Not an Indian in Chuquibama could be persuaded to go. They were all too 
much in fear of,The Valley of Ghosts,’ which was the native name for this 
dim, unknown region beyond the mountain-tops. But Musard was used to 
overcoming obstacles of this kind. By dint of bribes, threats, and persuasion 
he induced two old Indians whom he found in a neighbouring village to act 
as our guides. They were withered and toothless and bent, and so old that 
they probably thought it worth their while to take the chance of death for 
the sake of extra pay. 

“So we started on a Sunday at midnight. I can see 1t now—that loaded 
pack-train of a dozen mules, a handful of white men on foot, with Musard 
and the two ancient Indians leading the way. We left the narrow stony street 
of that wretched town, and the dark wildness of the interminable and 
trackless desert opened before us. 

“We were five days in the desert without coming nearer to the great 
mountains we had left England to 


climb. Or it seemed so to me. They looked down at us like shadows from 
the vast distance: gigantic, mocking, illusive, perpetually retreating—will- 
o“the-wisps. But we kept on doggedly towards their ironically beckoning 
shapes. On and on we went, until we found ourselves encompassed in a 
region of vast sand-dunes, full of contorted grey stones which looked to me 
like tombs. It was in this weird spot that I observed the first symptoms of 
uneasiness in our two aged guides. They had drawn a little apart, by one of 
the uncouth stones, which they were regarding very earnestly. I went closer 
without them noticing, and saw that they were staring at a crude carving of 
a snake upon the stone—a snake with its head lifted as if about to strike. 
This picture appeared to alarm them very much. They talked in earnest 
whispers for a while, looking towards Musard now and then. And that night 
they disappeared. 

“Musard determined to go on without them. The last few days of our 
weary pilgrimage had brought us within measurable distance of our goal. 
We could actually see the gaunt, wild outlines of those great, illusive 
shapes. They were a towering range, with three dominant snowy peaks of 
skyey height, with a seamed and naked rocked saddle between two of them 
which appeared to afford the only possible passage of ascent. Examining 
the saddle through his binoculars, Musard thought he discerned a 
practicable route up the rocky slope. It was a dizzy climb, and in places 


dangerous with ice and snow, but there was no other way. Still, it seemed 
possible and, so far as we could see, it was climbable above the snow-line, 


and crossed the ranges at what, at that distance, seemed the lowest point. 

“Two days later we reached the foot of the mountains. At daybreak the 
following morning we commenced the ascent. 

“T will say little of the difficulties of that climb, for it has nothing to do 
with my story. By nightfall we were not half-way to the ridge, and had to 
camp. The ascent was very arduous, through crumbling scoriz and black, 
volcanic sand; but actual hardship did not beset us until the following day, 
after we passed into the region of snow. At the snowline we had to leave 
the mules behind. We made a cache for some of our things, and, carrying 
the remainder, went on afoot. The long, rocky ridge which led to the 
summit was very steep, and dangerous and slippy with ice. There were 
hazardous slopes up which we had to cut our way. We suffered greatly from 
the cold and soroche, and were compelled to spend the second night on a 
narrow and overhanging ledge two thousand feet from the top. 

“We reached it next day. I shall never forget my sensations as we stood 
in silence on the summit of this great fortress of Nature, put there, it may 
be, in a profound determination to guard the last of her secrets from the 
inquisitive spirit of man. Far below lay a great wooded valley, with a gleam 
of dark water in its depths. It stretched—the valley—in a vast stillness as 
far as the eye could reach. Musard, who stood beside me, told me that in 
the plains beyond this encompassed valley fossilized bones of glacial man 
had been found—remains 


to which all our known civilizations were as nothing in point of age. What, 
then, did this untrodden valley hold in its keeping? That was for us to see. 

“We started to descend into it. The ascent was a nightmare, but the 
descent was worse. Again, it was as though Nature, if the summit was won, 
was sullenly defending every inch of the downward way—at least, that 
seemed quite plain to me. We encountered all kinds of tremendous 
obstacles: dizzy precipices, roaring torrents, glaciers, and (below the 
snowline) treacherous shifting wastes of volcanic sand. 

“We must have been half-way down when the terrible calamity 
happened. The route had become somewhat easier, but it was still necessary 


to walk with great care, for the ground was rough and broken, and split here 
and there by narrow but hideously deep chasms. 

“T lagged behind the party to have a look at a waterfall not far from the 
zigzag path, and when I reached it a projecting buttress of rock shut out my 
companions from view. It was growing dusk, so after a brief glance at the 
water leaping into the dim silence below I turned away to rejoin the others, 
for I had no fancy to be left alone. So I emerged from the rocks down 
which the waterfall ran, and hurried back to the path. To my amazement the 
members of the expedition were not in sight. 

“At first this did not alarm me unduly, because I thought that a bend of 
the precipitous downward path hid them from my view. But I hastened 
forward rapidly, shouting as I went, eagerly scanning the dropping path for 
a glimpse of their retreating figures below. 


“And then, quite suddenly, I saw. 

“The path, swinging sharply and steeply away to the right, came to an 
abrupt ending a few feet from where I stood. Beyond that was nothing—no 
earth, no trees, no mountain-side—but only a vast, stupendous hole. Below 
me a great mass of the mountain had broken away. How deep that awful 
chasm was you may perhaps faintly conjecture when I tell you that I had 
heard no sound of the fall. The shelf of rocky earth had simply broken off 
and gone toppling into the depths below. From the void a thin column like 
smoke floating upwards—the dust, I supposed, of the mass of earth falling 
far below. 

“T ventured down a step or two, with some idea of looking over the 
brink. That was a folly which almost cost me my life. The path seemed to 
crumble and tremble beneath me. I found myself slipping, slipping, and it 
was only by a desperate effort that I managed to clutch at some kind of 
cactus growing not far from the horrible edge. Slowly, and with infinite 
caution, I dragged myself upward again, and when I was once more on 
level ground, above that pit of nothingness, I flung myself face downward 
on the grey rocks and cried like a child. 

“It was idle to speculate how it happened. The range was of volcanic 
origin, as the geological formation showed. And the whole of that part of 
the descent was cleft and fissured with cracks. Perhaps the weight of the 
men on the projecting ledge, which the path skirted on its downward 


course, had caused it to give way and precipitate the mass of rock and earth 
thousands of feet into the ravine 


below. Or it may have been some sudden paroxysm of nature—one of those 
hidden and terrible convulsions of which earthquakes are made. But 
however it had occurred, I was left there alone, in that vast, mysterious 
mountain, shut off from all human succour and aid. Nor was that the worst. 
I could not have turned and gone back over the summit even had such an 
effort been possible to me. Looking upward, I saw that the land slide had 
spread far above me, and a portion of the path overhead, down which I had 
descended, had been swept away. Thus I was blocked off from that remote 
hope of safety, like a rat in a stopped hole. There was no other course open 
for me but to go down the mountain, if I could find a way, into the Valley of 
Ghosts. 

“This I presently attempted to do. As I began to recover from the shock I 
knew that it was useless and dangerous to stay where I was. Great masses 
and fragments of rocks kept crashing at intervals, and followed the previous 
avalanche into the abyss below. And presently the gaps and fissures 
running at right angles towards the edge of the precipice showed an 
ominous tendency to widen, as if the whole of that part of the mountain 
was in danger of giving way. So I stumbled to my feet and left the spot 
hurriedly, stumbling, plunging in haphazard fashion down the mountain’s 
side. 

“That descent was a nightmare. I took no thought of where I was going, 
and knew nothing except that I was climbing down, sometimes glissading 
at a rapid pace, sometimes dropping outstretched over a dizzy cliff face. I 
remember creeping along the edges of precipices and 


forcing my way through dark gullies in which thick, sighing pines grew. I 
climbed great boulders, and leaped across rifts where dislodged pebbles 
dropped soundlessly into incredible depths. On and on I went, down into 
the labyrinthine depths of the Valley of Ghosts, with that sense of 
desolation, which every mountain climber knows, intensified a hundredfold 
by the misery of my position. Nothing broke the awful silence. The only 
sound that reached my ears in the solitude was the echo of my footsteps as I 
hurried on. Through a dead world I moved, like a man wandering on 


another planet devoid of all life. And after a while the solitude and the 
silence got on my nerves, and I began to look over my shoulder as I 
walked. Foolish, of course; but I would have welcomed the company of one 
of the ghosts of the valley just then. But those denizens of the solitudes 
kept to themselves. 

“Then it began to grow dark, and I wondered with a sinking heart how I 
was going to spend the night. And even as I asked the question it was 
answered for me in a most unexpected way. For some time past I had been 
making my way along a much easier path through a kind of sloping valley 
interspersed with trees. Presently, as I hurried on, the valley contracted into 
a rather sinister sort of gorge. Where it narrowed and grew deep I paused, 
wondering whether I had better go on. It was then I saw it. Right before me, 
to my amazement, my eyes discerned a low and narrow hut, and beyond it a 
strange, crouched figure in the dusk.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE VALLEY OF GHOSTS 


“IN the gathering darkness I saw an Indian squatting on the ground, 
engaged in some occupation which I could not plainly make out. 
Descending into the hollow of the gorge, I went across to the tree by which 
he crouched, and beheld him in the act of filling a hole which suspiciously 
resembled a grave. He was raking in the earth with his hands, shuffling it in 
with extraordinary rapidity. So deeply occupied was he with this task, 
which he accompanied with a strange and dirge-like chant, that he did not 
see me until I was quite close to him. Then he looked up. He was very old, 
attired in a long, loose robe of some kind of hide, and was wearing a 
necklace made of monkeys, teeth. There was something weird and unholy 
in that bent, muttering figure, throwing clods into a narrow deep hole with 
two withered hands like claws. He had not moved as I approached, but 
regarded me with an incurious eye. 

“T had been studying the dialect of the Inca Indians with Musard since 
leaving England, and I tried him with that tongue. 

“ “What are you doing?’ I asked. 

“To my amazement he answered in English: 

“ “Tam Munyeru, and bury the dead—the seeming dead,’ he replied. 


“T started at these words. ‘What do you mean by the seeming dead?’ I 
said. 

““ “Some who die are not for ever dead—the first time,’ he answered, still 
rapidly shuffling earth into the grave. “‘Bwambi, no! They can be restored to 
life, my son—on conditions. Ai-ie! but that is something few white men 
know. When the white man dies, his friends, not knowing better, bury him 
deep, and leave him buried—to rot. And they, the seeming dead, wake up 
by and by in the grave with the weight of much earth above them, and they 
stare into the blackness, and cry out with choked lips; but of what avail? 
They are beyond all help, and their cries are suffocated in their throats. A1- 
ie! white brother, but this happens to most of you.’ 


“My heart stirred a little at these strange words and the vision of 
appalling horror they brought up, though I knew they could not be true. 
Who was this old Indian to say what happened to a man after the jaws of 
the grave closed on him? In silence I stood there watching him until he had 
completed his work. 

““ “Who have you buried there I asked him, as he rose to his feet. 

“ “One of my tribe,’ he said. “‘Mano-a-iambi! I shall dig him up in two 
days and restore him to life—on the condition by which he is permitted to 
live again.’ 

“T thought of asking him what the condition was, but stopped at the 
absurdity of the idea. ‘You speak of white customs and talk their language; 
what do you know of the white man?’ I said. 


“Much!” he replied in a solemn voice. ‘I have lived among your race; 
ai-ie! for many years.’ 

“T wondered where he had lived with them, and how he had got back to 
his tribe in this mysterious valley, cut off from the rest of the world by the 
great range. But I did not ask him that just then. I was too tired and 
overwrought—too much in need of rest and food. Humbly I asked him if he 
could give me food and shelter for the night. He nodded in response, and 
beckoned me to follow him into the bare interior of his hut, where he set 
out a meagre meal of maize cakes, together with a water-yjar. 

“IT supped frugally, and not very comfortably, chilled by the reflection 
that I was taking my meal in the midst of my host’s cemetery; for after 
what I had seen I had a pretty clear idea of what the mounds I saw around 
the hut meant, whether the occupants of the graves had been ‘restored’ to 
life or not. 

“Darkness fell upon the face of the mountains as we sat there, and the 
old Indian kindled a small lamp of antique shape, which gave forth a rude 
flame. By its light I was able to observe him more clearly than before. He 
was much older than I had at first supposed, and his single, straight-falling 
robe covered a shrivelled frame, but he had a look of surprising dignity and 
authority in his thin, dark face. He wore his hair long, drooping on both 
sides of the head, and held together with a fillet of metal which ran round 
his brow. As this glistened in the light of the lamp I saw that it was 
inscribed with the figures of serpents with uplifted heads about to strike 


—the symbol on the contorted rock which had caused our guides to desert 
the expedition and flee when they encountered it on the farther side of the 
mountain. The eyes of my companion I only saw once in the light that 
night, when he bestowed upon me a penetrating gaze. And I did not want to 
meet them again. There was something in their depths which daunted me, 
and I was glad that thereafter he kept them fixed upon the ground. 

“He asked me how I had gained the valley, and listened in silence to my 
story of the ill-fated expedition there. He told me, quite simply, that he did 
not think there was anything in the valley to bring an expedition of white 
men to that remote spot: only a community of pastoral Indians, of which he 
was the witch-doctor and chief, who lived on the shores of the lake below, 
where they cultivated tobacco and maize. I was disappointed to learn that 
the Indians were of ordinary stature, and that the lake contained no 
fabulous or prehistoric beast. But though I knew it not, I was on the verge 
of a far greater discovery than any of these things. 

“The old Indian offered me tobacco, and promised to take me down to 
the settlement when morning came. He was quite friendly and gentle with 
me, perhaps because he had lived for years among the whites; but behind 
his calm gentleness I glimpsed something sinister and brooding, if you 
understand; something that chilled me with a sense of fear. And always 
there was in my mind what he had told me of the seeming dead, and what I 
had seen him do. But, as I say, he was friendly in spite of these things. 
Profoundly I trusted that his influence over his 


tribe was powerful enough to compel them to adopt a similar attitude 
towards me. We remained talking far into the night, and then sought repose 
on the floor of the hut. 

“In the morning the Indian was early astir, and cooked some more maize 
meal at a small fire. When we had partaken of this, we set out for the lake 
at the foot of the mountain. In the course of an hour’s walk we reached a 
natural terrace commanding a view of the lake below, with a considerable 
village of small dwelling-places clustered along the brink—one-storied huts 
built of mud and wood, or abode bricks. 

“We descended to this settlement. To my surprise, the Indians I saw 
engaged in various occupations along the shores of the lake and the fields 
close by paid very little attention to me. A few glanced towards the old 
Indian and myself, and one or two strolled a few steps towards us for a 


nearer view, but that was all. Indians are a notoriously incurious race, but 
these lakeside dwellers seemed to have conquered the foible altogether. 
They were extremely industrious, for Indians—some hoeing and planting, 
others ploughing with teams of small, black oxen in the fields. I also saw 
the graceful shapes of some women coming in Indian file through a crop of 
maize, bearing earthenware water-jars on their heads. One thing struck me 
as peculiar, and that was to find a community of lakeside dwellers engaged 
exclusively in agricultural pursuits. But not a sail of any kind could I see on 
the vast sheet of water of the lake; not a fishing boat or smack, nor even an 
Indian canoe. I turned to 


Munyeru at my side, and asked him if none of the Indians ever went upon 
the lake to catch fish. 

“He shook his head. ‘Nagu-ru-wahia—the Lake of Flamingoes—is 
sacred,’ he said. 

“His reply aroused my curiosity. ‘Sacred to whom?’ I said. 

“ “Tt is the dwelling-place of the Sun and the Moon, and of One who is 
greater than both,’ he answered gravely. 

“T looked at him inquiringly. ‘What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“In reply he elevated a withered arm, and pointed to an island dim and 
distant in the far waters of the lake. 

“ “Yonder is the island of Murihi-e-nong, white man, which means the 
Hidden Place. The Sun lives there, with his woman the Moon. It is 
permitted to see him sink into his cave at night, and to behold his white- 
faced woman rise from hers; though she, being a woman, does not always 
come forth. Bwambi! The Sun and the Moon are great gods, who rule this 
world; but there is One greater than they—One who rules the unseen world, 
where all is darkness and gloom. Ai-ie! Much greater is He, and ever to be 
feared, for He is the Swift-footed One, who crosses the lake in a stride. All 
men fear Him, and dread to see His face, for He is the enemy of all and 
Father of the Devil, for he is great Death Himself. Ah-mbwa-zovu! He is 
the third and greatest god who dwells on the island, and these dark waters 
are sacred to Him. No man may dare to look in their depths after dusk, after 
the good God Sun has gone to his cave, for it 


is then that Death flies abroad, and even to see the reflection of His shadow 
in the water is to die. Ai-ie haero! No man may see His shadow—and live!’ 

“He ceased. In a flash the meaning of his words was made clear to me. 
By fortuitous chance I had reached a spot in this inaccessible valley, 
guarded so jealously by three towering, snowy peaks, where a remnant of 
the ancient Inca Indians survived and worshipped at the shrines of the 
oldest form of worship in the world. ‘Something hidden behind the ranges? 
It was here. I had discovered it; it was waiting for me. Here was the sacred 
lake which it had been the dream of archaeologists to find, dotted with the 
islands venerated in Inca days, and still worshipped secretly by a handful of 
Inca descendants. The Sun, the Moon, and Death; that was the Inca Trinity. 
On the brink of this deep and dark lake, nearly a hundred miles square, 
encompassed by the frowning mountains I had crossed, were practised the 
mystic rights of the Worship of the Sun, together with a more sinister and 
older worship still. Here was the abiding-place of the forgotten Sun 
Worshippers, and of the more secret Death (or Devil) Worshippers too! My 
brain reeled at this strange discovery. For a moment I could hardly believe 
that I was in a world of sober reality at all. Then I glanced at the old man 
beside me, and again observed the snake totem in the iron fillet which 
bound his hair. I wondered why I had not gathered the significance of that 
before. I looked at him with wonderment—almost with awe. 


“ “And have you seen Death, who dwells on the island of Murihi-e- 
nong?’ I said at last, in a low voice. 

“He gave me a strange glance in reply. 

“ “Ai-ie, Nogul’ (white man), ‘I have seen Him, for it is permitted me to 
behold Him,’ he slowly said. Tor I am His servant; yea, I, Munyeru—the 
servant of the Swift-footed One. But I may not talk of these things? 

“He made a strange gesture with his arm in the air, as if warding off 
something evil, and then turned away from the edge of the lake. I followed 
him in silence, my mind full of thought. We went a short distance up the 
valley into which we had come, and at length we reached a small, flat- 
roofed hut, standing by itself in a grove of trees. My companion opened the 
door of this primitive dwelling and turned to me. 

“ “Nogul,’ he said, ‘here is your dwelling-place. A woman will bring 
you your drink and food? 


“With these words he left me abruptly. I stood where he had left me, 
watching him making his way upwards towards the height where I had 
encountered him overnight—the grove where he buried and dug up his 
‘seeming dead.’ ” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LAKE OF FLAMINGOES 


“THE hut which was to serve as my quarters stood at the edge of a 
narrow strip of jungle, and looked out upon a narrow inlet of the great 
inland lake. From the doorway I could see the moving water between a line 
of trees, lapping gently upon a narrow beach of dark, volcanic sand. 

“T determined to have a closer look at this spot by and by. But just then I 
made out the figure of a woman approaching the hut. She came with 
measured steps—a tall barbaric apparition, dark of skin, with high cheek- 
bones and glittering black eyes. She deposited a platter of maize cakes and 
a jar of water within the hut, and departed as she had come, without a 
glance at me. I stood and watched her deliberate progress until she was out 
of sight. Then I closed the door behind me and made my way down to that 
narrow inland beach. 

“The small inlet of sluggish water beyond the fringe of dark sand was 
perhaps a furlong in length. Past the hut it narrowed rapidly and lost itself 
in the hills, but in its downward course it widened greatly before reaching 
the lake. The shores of the lake where it entered were marshy and flat, 
thickly wooded in parts, and entirely hidden from the community of Indians 
and 


their huts half a mile away. I walked along the sand to the lake, and stood 
long by the muddy brink, gazing across the water to that dim island in the 
distance, veiled in enormous shadows. It was a strange, eerie spot, which 
might have well served for the lurking-place of Death. I tried to banish 
thought of the old Indian’s story, but 1t remained. The solitude and silence 
were intense, and I could see no living thing on that desolate shore. The 
bushes were motionless; not a rustle, not a sound. 

“T looked down into the water. Though clear, it was black as ink, and of 
great depth. Shadows brooded over it, making a kind of twilight 
atmosphere there. They came from the overhanging cliffs of the mountain 
shutting off the sun’s rays. They could not penetrate the giant buttress to 
that depth: down to the surface of the lake. In the evening, no doubt, it was 


a different thing. Then the sun descended on the western side of the lake 
and lit up the dark waters with a dazzling splendour as it dipped behind the 
island—dropped into his island cave, as his nightly setting appeared to 
those lakeside Indians, eyes. 

“As I walked along the margin I came across some great birds perched 
motionless on long slender legs in the shallows thick with reeds. I saw a 
species of black ibis, worshipped in Egypt of old, and a number of 
flamingoes of lustrous sheen—a contrast in black and red flame. 
Afterwards I learnt that the native name of the lake meant ‘the water of red 
birds,’ because of the clouds of flamingoes which came there each night. 
There were not many on the lake just then; a dozen or so at the 


most, but the dark waters were brighter for their presence, dotted round the 
mirrored edge. Neither they nor the ibis vouchsafed the least notice of me. 

“After a while I returned to the hut, but time hung intolerably heavy on 
my hands. I had nothing to do and nothing to read, and there was nothing to 
see; only the eternal solitude of that spot. As I stood regarding the scene 
drearily, I was seized with the idea of having a bath in the water which 
slipped almost past my door. These ancient Incas were a hospitable people 
according to their lights, but water for washing did not appear to enter into 
their scheme of existence, and the hardships of mountain climbing had left 
me in a filthy state. So I undressed myself by the shores of the inlet, and 
plunged in. I do not know when I have received a greater surprise. The 
water, instead of being heavy and cold, as lake water usually is; was 
warm and delightful as sea water in a hot July. Moreover, it was as buoyant 
and easy to swim in as a calm Devon sea. I could not account for that until I 
tasted it, and then I discovered the reason: the water was salt. It was a salt 
inland sea—-salter, by far, than the water of the Channel at home. 

“Lake water is usually more difficult and heavy to swim in than the 
ocean. But the buoyancy of this water was an astonishing thing. As I have 
said, it was really a very salt inland sea, in which a good swimmer might 
swim for hours without becoming fatigued. At least, that was the 
impression it gave to me as I disported myself in the narrow arm of water 
there. I swam to the opposite shore and back again. Exhilarated and 
refreshed, 


I then swam down to the mouth of the lake and up again to the place by my 
hut. 

“Perhaps it was the ease with which I accomplished this swim which 
first put into my head the idea of swimming across to that mysterious island 
which Munyeru had pointed out to me. I imagined it to be not more than a 
mile and three-quarters from the brink of the lake near the hut, or two miles 
at most, allowing for the extra distance from the lake up the inlet to the 
narrow strip of beach. It might be a little more or less; who could tell? That 
distance, more or less, was nothing to a strong swimmer like myself. I had 
been fond of the water all my life, and had done quite a lot of long-distance 
swimming since a boy. 

“The thought came to me that night as I sat alone in the hut, wondering 
what fate was to befall me in the hands of these Indians among whom my 
lot had been so strangely thrown, these forgotten people dwelling on the 
shores of an unknown lake. I did not trust them in spite of their seeming 
apathy at my presence there. Their indifference was more disconcerting 
than a show of enmity, because it might well mask something for which 
they could afford to wait. Whether it meant craft or violence I could not 
tell. It might mean a stealthy spear-blade thrust between my shoulder- 
blades in the night. And why not. Why should they tolerate my presence 
there, unasked, in that sacred spot? I had dropped down among them like a 
man from the moon, and my appearance must seem incomprehensible to 
them. Nor could they understand, unless Munyeru explained. 


“T doubted if he would. I did not altogether trust their ancient witch- 
doctor and priest. There was a wild look in the depth of his sombre eyes for 
which I did not care. And he was an enigmatic and sinister figure at best. 
Despite his apparent mildness and friendliness, that unholy apparition who 
dug up the dead with his own hands at night might at that moment be 
plotting my death. In this I wronged him, as you will presently see. But just 
then I only knew that I was a prisoner in his hands, and that he could do 
with me what he would. He might have been digging a grave for me at that 
moment in his horrible grove. How was | to tell? 

“So ran my thoughts. And, thinking thus, it seemed to me that as the 
lake was held in such superstitious veneration by the Indians I should be 
better off on the island than where I was, and in considerably less danger of 
my life. Of course, I did not believe that the island was the abiding-place of 


Death; no, not then. But the Indians did, and if I put the waters of the lake 
between them and myself I should be safe from pursuit, after what 
Munyeru had said. The waters of the lake were sacred, and no Indian dared 
venture upon them at any time. I meant to make the island the first stage of 
my ultimate escape. There were other islands dotted in the distance, as I 
had seen. My idea was to swim to them at my leisure, and so reach the 
lake’s western shore, in order to make my way out of the Valley of Ghosts 
and back to civilization through some opening in the mountains on the 
farther side. 
“Such was my plan. I had another thought too— 


a wish to behold the Island of the Sun and Moon and Death with my own 
eyes. Although I smiled in my superior wisdom at the Indian superstition of 
the Sun and the Moon and Death dwelling there, I had little doubt there 
were wonderful images and shrines of the Inca religion hidden away on the 
Sacred Island—venerated relics which investigators of Aztec history would 
give years of their life to see. What a triumph if I should be the first to set 
eyes upon those holy mysteries of the Sun Worshippers, carefully guarded 
from profane eyes for thousands of years! The Inca priests, no doubt, were 
responsible for the cunning legend that Death dwelt on the island, in order 
to keep the ignorant Indians from setting unhallowed feet on the place. I 
was the only white man who had ever found his way into this hallowed 
valley, so here was my chance!” 

He broke off abruptly, sighed, looked anxiously at the door, and then 
went on. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE DWELLING-PLACE OF DEATH 


“I DID not make my attempt until the third night of my enforced stay 
there: three days of entire solitude in that lonely valley, for my food was 
replenished while I slept, and I saw no living thing except the flamingoes, 
which came to the lake in great flocks each night, and departed again with 
the dawn. 

“They descended in a vivid blaze of colour, dropping on noiseless pink 
and black wings, and hovering over the dark waters of the lake with faint, 
mournful cries. But their departure was more wonderful still. Looking out 
from my hut at the first streak of daylight, I would watch them standing 
motionless in the reedy shallows by the shore, reminding me of the Sultan’s 
daughters in the story of ‘the Arabian Nights,’ who, after bathing in a pool, 
put on robes of birds’ feathers and flew away. And I used to feel very much 
like the indecorous young man in the story, who watched the damsels robe 
and disrobe from a safe hiding-place. In the dim, faint light of dawn the 
pink and white birds in the water had a delicate similitude to the slim 
shapes of bathing girls, and so sure as I showed myself in the open they 
immediately took flight and winged their way upward, as the startled 
daughters of the Sultan did when surprised by the improper curiosity of the 
peeping young man. And the 


cries the birds uttered as they flew aloft were not unlike those which might 
have proceeded from virtuous maidens so unbecomingly surprised—a kind 
of soft, soprano, dismayed ‘O-o-o-h!’ Why the flamingoes visited that sheet 
of water shunned by the Indians and sacred to Indian gods I could never 
understand. There was no food for them there, and very few shallows in 
which they could fish. But every night they came, and departed each 
morning in the same way, with a regularity and punctuality which at least 
had nothing feminine about it. 

“T had gone to rest on the third night without any definite intention of an 
immediate attempt to escape, and after sleeping for some hours awoke with 
a start to find the moon’s rays shining in my eyes and filling the interior of 


the hut with radiance. I sat up suddenly, enveloped in a wave of light. Then 
I went to the door of the hut and looked out. 

“Outside it was a glorious night of almost tropic warmth. In the distance 
the lake shimmered like quick-silver in the moonlight, and beyond the line 
of trees in front of the hut the placid waters of the inlet murmured gently on 
the strip of beach. I can see it now: the resplendent light, the glittering sand, 
and the wide sweep of that mysterious lake like a mirror set in an ebony 
frame. As I looked towards it and the dim, faint shapes of the islets upon it 
a voice within me seemed to whisper: ‘Go! Now is your time. You will 
never have a better opportunity. Go now!’ 

“Strange how things in life happen to one. The prompting—the impulse 
—was irresistible. At all events, I did 


not try to resist it. At that moment I seemed to be in the grasp of some 
volition stronger than my own. Without a moment’s hesitation I made a 
bundle of as many of my clothes as I could carry on my head, and walked 
down from the hut to the narrow channel, where the water rippled and 
lapped on the volcanic sands like molten gold. It glittered enticingly as if 
inviting me to come in. I touched it with my foot as a swimmer will, and 
found it warm and delightful as a summer sea. With outstretched arms I 
plunged in. Quickly, with a long, easy stroke, I swam to where the inlet 
broadened out and flowed into the lake. Without a pause or a backward 
glance I struck out boldly into the deeper and stiller waters of the wide, 
inland sea. 

“For a time all went well. I felt like a man stocked with a store of 
inexhaustible energy as I cleft my way forward and went out into the deep 
waters of the lake. The moon shone brilliantly upon the black, motionless 
surface, and my white form cleaving through. But as I swam onward the 
stillness and desolation grew increasingly hard to bear. It was so still that 
the swift motion of my body slipping through the water reached my ears 
like a deafening roar of spray. I was using the over-arm stroke at first, and 
going along at a great pace. Then I changed over to the breast-stroke and 
went on strongly, trying to keep at bay all thoughts of loneliness, my eyes 
fixed on a faint star far ahead. 

“T went on for another hour, and then began to feel slightly uneasy at the 
knowledge that the island I had 


set out to reach was apparently very little nearer to me than at first. 
According to my reckoning I had been in the water for a good three hours, 
yet the island still flickered in the moonlight like a shadow—dark, vague, 
appallingly remote. I asked myself whether it might not be wiser to return, 
but I gave a gasp of dismay when I looked over my shoulder and saw how 
far the valley had been left behind. It was but a blurred outline now—no 
more. The inlet, the trees, and the shores of the lake had vanished from 
sight. There was nothing for it but to go on. 

“The situation in which I found myself did not alarm me unduly at first. 
As I have said, I was an excellent long-distance swimmer, and I felt that I 
had still plenty of strength left. So I went on doggedly, though a trifle 
anxiously perhaps. And after swimming a little while longer I became 
aware that I was changing my stroke too frequently, which is always a bad 
sign. I went from breast-stroke to side-stroke, then from the half-trudgeon 
to the over-arm, and then back again to slow and easy swimming on the 
breast. Frequently, too, I kept rearing my head from the water to look at the 
island ahead, and it seemed to stare back darkly at me. But, oh, so far away 
still! 

“Then, all of a sudden, I seemed to lose my growing sense of fatigue. I 
was only conscious of being swept along, as though through space, without 
any effort of my own, like a disembodied spirit floating through the black 
void of eternity, beyond the realms of time, earth, 


and sky. This material planet of earth and water crumbled away. I seemed 
to be soaring: soaring through space—a spirit carried upward on giant 
wings. 

“This feeling passed suddenly away. I was back again in the dark waters 
of the lake, swimming wearily now, an intolerable lassitude weighing down 
my frame and compressing all my limbs. The water, once so buoyant, had 
become thick and heavy and sluggish. It seemed sticky and viscous too— 
like struggling through a sea of blood. Each stroke cost me an effort, and 
the clothes I carried on my head were intolerably heavy, like lead. I kept on, 
though conscious that my strength was failing me as I swam. But the water 
kept drumming in my ears that this Island of the Sun and Moon was also 
the Island of Death, who was lying there in wait for me. Munyeru’s 
warning came back to me then: ‘The dark waters of the lake are sacred to 
Him.... No man may see His shadow—and live....’ 


“T fought against these thoughts. With an effort I again raised my head, 
and searched the faint, glittering darkness ahead. I was not going to give in 
if I could help it. And it seemed to me as I looked that I was much nearer 
the island now. The oblique rays of the moon, setting fast, gave to my tired 
eyes a distinct view of my goal. I could see the shape of the cliffs, a strip of 
shelving beach, and the feathery outline of a group of tall palms. It gave me 
renewed courage—that sight. It told me I was only a short distance away 
now. With a great effort I swam on. 

“Nearer I came, until I could see a savage cliff, and 


some tangled jungle growth forming a thick screen across the interior of the 
island—a thick deep screen through which the dying rays of the moon cast 
a curious afterglow, lambent and weird, like green flames flickering behind 
bars in a pit. And my eyes seemed to make out strange things in the 
glistening depths of the tenebrous foliage: sleeping apes, a great roosting 
bird, and the sleek folds of a serpent hanging pendulous from a horizontal 
branch which swayed slightly to and fro with the reptile’s weight. 

“T swam on now with the feeling that invisible hands were snapping one 
by one the last frail supports of my strength. But I drew steadily nearer that 
cursed isle. I struggled on until I could hear the dark waves lapping against 
the shore, and discerned tangled vegetable growths hanging down over the 
edges of the cliffs like a fringe of matted hair. But my limbs, so weary 
before, grew wearier still as I drew near to that dark haven of my swim. I 
felt like one who had swum beyond everything in life. The curious green 
afterglow, falling on the sluggish surface of the lake, revealed the waters 
around the island to be tinged with a reddish hue, and those ghastly green 
rays shone upon a tired man in a crimson pool. It had felt like blood before, 
and now the colour was there. The horrible fancy assailed me that I was 
fighting my way through clotted and stagnant blood. And from the shore 
ahead the air blew in my nostrils heavy and tainted, like a whiff from the 
corruption of a corpse. I began to wonder, desperately now, if I should ever 
reach the shore. 


“At that moment, as I looked towards it, something stirred in the thick 
bushes overhanging the line of the cliffs, and I heard a sound like a faint 
and mournful cry floating upward into a dark and empty sky. Then all was 


still again. Looking up—I was swimming on my side at the time—I had a 
momentary vision of some vague, indistinct thing flapping from the island 
through the air above my head: a strange, long, skinny shape, which 
sickened all my senses with a nameless and indescribable fear. I had the 
merest glimpse of it as it winged past me in the darkness overhead, but the 
glimpse filled me with a fearful horror of some mysterious and appalling 
apparition, as if my eyes beheld the passing of the spirit of evil itself. And 
at the sight of it my strength failed me utterly and completely. The next 
moment I found myself sinking fast. 

“Down I went into the sluggish red depths; down and down, and the 
water closed above my head. The outline of the island, the green and 
lambent glow, that skinny, flapping shape piercing the heart of the darkness 
overhead—these things disappeared from my view. I had only two 
conscious thoughts: one of regret at being drowned within sight of the 
island after swimming so far; the other one of astonishment at the great 
depth of the water in which I sank. These thoughts faded, and I saw in a 
flash an English home beneath grey skies. My dead mother was there, and 
she uttered my name. This vision disappeared, to be replaced by a sensation 
of ecstasy and lightness, of a happiness so wonderful that it was maddening 
pain. And, finally, a moment of dread consciousness— 


of paroxysmal convulsions in oozing mud, when my water-logged lungs 
seemed to be trying to force their way from my tortured breast. Then 
darkness. 

“When I returned to my senses it was daylight, and a burning sun was 
streaming through an open doorway upon my uncovered head. Dreamily I 
realized I was back in the valley, lying in the hut I had left. Outside the 
door I could see the tuft of trees and the narrow path which led down to the 
narrow inlet of the lake. I had no knowledge of how I came to be back in 
that place, nor at that moment did I particularly care. Weakness and 
extreme lassitude held me in a fever grip, and all recollection of that 
frightful swim was mercifully blotted from memory just then. My mind 
was curiously blank, just as if I had been created fully grown, with 
conscious faculties but no past—a man like Adam. I was aware of nothing 
but material objects: the sky, the water, the trees outside, and the hut in 
which I lay. I remember fixing my eyes with intense interest upon a large 
hairy spider creeping up the side of the hut, and wondering what the insect 


was, and what it was doing there. My speculations were dreamy, childlike, 
like a man hovering beyond the shadowy border of life.... 

“How long I lay in this state I cannot tell, but after the lapse of a 
considerable time my meditations—such as they were—were interrupted 
by a crackling of the undergrowth near the hut. The sound reached me 
faintly, as if heard in a dream. Then the bushes parted, and a figure 
appeared in the doorway—a figure which stood there, looking down upon 
me. It was Munyeru. I 


seemed to recognize his dark visage with an effort, like a face in a dream. 
And as he stood there like a phantom, with a sudden rush of anguish 
memory came back to me. Munyeru seemed to return my look steadfastly, 
though without any sign of recognition in his black, sunken eyes. Then he 
entered the hut and bent over me, rubbing my lips and eyelids and nostrils 
with some bitter unguent which caused them to smart with pain.” 


CHAPTER XX 


THE SIGN OF THE GREY PAW 


“IT UTTERED a feeble cry. 

“ *Munyeru,’ I said, ‘what are you doing to me?’ 

“ *T do but make the breath of life sweet within you, Nogul. For you 
have been with the Seeming Dead,’ he replied, without desisting from his 
task. 

“ “The Seeming Dead!’ said I. ‘Do you mean that I have been nearly 
drowned in that accursed lake? Was it you who saved me?’ 

“ *Bwambi, yes!’ he replied. ‘It was I who brought you here, Nogul, 
after the Swift-footed One let you go. Four days and nights have you been 
with him, Nogul; ai-ie! four days and nights at the bottom of his pool. And 
then He cast you loose and let you float away? 

“ “Four days and nights!’ I echoed, with a faint and sickly feeling of 
horror which I did not understand. *You are mistaken in thinking so, 
Munyeru. It was last night—only last night—when I attempted to swim the 
pool? 

“He shook his head gravely. ‘No; Nogul,’ he replied, ‘it is you who are 
mistaken. Ndiswamo! is not this the twelfth night of the moon? And was it 
not on her seventh night that I came to your hut and found you gone? And 
it was not until last evening, after the Sun had gone into his cave, that I, 
Munyeru, walking along 


on the brink of the Sacred Water, saw by the light of his wife, the Moon, 
something entangled beneath the reeds where the Red Birds rest. With a 
long spear I cut the weeds which held you, and when you floated upward to 
the surface I lifted your body forth and brought you here? 

“ “How can that be?’ I said, as boldly as I could, though beneath his dark 
stare I felt the blood turning to ice in my veins. ‘If this happened as you 
say, Munyeru, I had lain at the bottom of the lake for four days and nights, 
and therefore must have been dead. But, behold, I am still alive? 

“ “Nogul,’ he said solemnly, ‘do you know what this place is called? It is 
known as Rui-ch’itaanzha, which in your tongue means the Valley of 


Ghosts. As I have told you, the island whither you sought to go is the abode 
of Death, and the sacred waters which surround it are his. But nightly he 
wings his way across the dark waters to slay, as he is commanded to do by 
One even greater than he; yea, the One who commands all things in the 
world, and is greater even than the Master of Light. At His bidding Death 
flies forth nightly, slaying north, south, east, and west, but when the cock 
stretches erect to greet the first streak of dawn he returns to his lair on the 
island, and rests there till night falls again. But his secret place is sacred, 
Nogul, and to seek to set foot in it is sin. Whosoever sets foot upon the 
Island of Death must die. And the lake which surrounds it—the dark water 
of the Red Birds—that also is sacred, and to enter it is to die. Ilungwe ai-ie, 
Nogul! You sinned against Death by seeking his place, and because of it 
you were drowned. 


But how could a white man know the law? Because you have sinned in 
ignorance it has been permitted me to number you among the Seeming 
Dead, and restore you—upon the conditions.’ 

“His words reached me faintly, as if from a great distance away. I sat up 
in the gloom of the hut, looking at him incredulously. 

“ “Munyeru,’ I said, and I spoke with difficulty, “what do you mean? 
Who gave you power over life and death?’ 

“ “Nogul,’ he replied solemnly, ‘I am the servant of the Sacred Dwellers 
of the Island—the three Gods which are Life, and Light, and Death. 
Because of my services the Master of Life, which your race call the Sun, 
has given me certain powers which are not to be lightly used. For to be the 
servant of the Dark One is not an easy task. The Master of Life knows that, 
Nogul, and has bestowed upon me strange gifts unknown to other men. For 
the Master of Life is compassionate, Nogul, and would destroy Death if he 
could. But there is One greater than He: M’Bwanzhi, the Unknown, remote 
and terrible and all-powerful, whose dread face is veiled in the clouds, and 
it is the decree of M’Bwanzhi that all living things must die. Against this 
decree none may appeal save the Master of Life, the Compassionate, who is 
for ever interceding with the Unknown for us poor weak ones of the earth, 
which He warms and enriches with His gracious light. And it is in His 
power to restore the dead to life—once, if He so wills it. And those so 
chosen are known as the Seeming Dead. Because I am the Master of Life’s 
servant, as well as the servant of the Dark and Swift-footed 


One, He has imparted to me the means of restoring the Seeming Dead. 
When I found your body in the reeds of the lake, Nogul, I determined to 
restore life to you? 

“ “Why did you do it?’ I heard myself say in a deadened kind of voice. 
“Why should you have taken this trouble for me?’ 

“ “Why? Uambai-aula! Because, Nogul, as I lifted your body from the 
reeds, the gentle pity of the Compassionate Sun, who is the Master of Life, 
swept over me. My bowels stirred within me as I looked down on you. For 
your skin was white and beautiful, shining with the sheen of youth; never 
had mine eyes fallen upon such a comely and milk-white form. “Ai-ie!”’ I 
cried in my heart. “Why should this young man be snared in Death’s net? 
The Swift-footed One takes us all in turn—wa-bwambi, it is true—but this 
youth has not yet had his time. What (I asked myself) will Death do to his 
white limbs? The Dark One turns men into phantoms and crumbling bones. 
He swallows men but to spue them forth again into the grave. And in the 
grave everything is consumed: courage, pride, wisdom, love; the great 
muscles of men, the sweet breasts of women, the laughing eyes of little 
children. Ai-ie-haero! Who is lord, who is slave there? Not man, but 
rottenness, is king. Sightless you lie, your strength decayed, your right hand 
powerless to pluck away the little worms which feed on your vitals.”’ Ai-ie! 
Such were my thoughts, Nogul, as I looked down upon your white body on 
the brink of the lake, and I said that I would save you.’ 


“T looked at him weakly. He was like an apparition of Death himself just 
then, his thin jaws working, his sunken eyes shining darkly, his open robe 
disclosing the frail and shaking contour of his ribs. It was as though he saw 
his dread Master stalking abroad and defied his tyranny with feeble, 
outstretched arm. After a brief pause he went on: 

“ *T saved you, Nogul, but it was hard. For had you not been dead four 
days and nights, cast away in the waters of Death? Wa-alo! At one time I 
thought the Dark One had you safely in His jaws, and would not let you go. 
But I laboured unceasingly over you, ai-ie! until the sweat poured out of 
my eyes, and I could not see. All night I worked upon you with my powers, 
Nogul; alone, in this place, whither I carried you on my shoulders. Bit by 
bit I loosened the Dark One’s jaws, and dragged you forth, until this 


morning when the first faint glow of the Master of Life shone over the tree- 
tops, I saw your body shudder with renewed life. The Dark One disgorged 
you to me. 

“Munyeru opened his mouth wide as he spoke these words, as if he were 
Death in the act of vomiting me forth. There was something in that action 
which turned me sick and faint. Again he went on. 

“ *And now you are safe, Nogul. Those shining white limbs which 
cleaved the Dark One’s deep waters so strongly are thine once more—if 
you do what I tell you. I have plucked you from Death’s toothless maw, 
wherein all is darkness and decay: brought you back to light and love with 
the strong power the Master of Life has given 


me. Ai-ie, Nogul, the Swift-footed One is angry, but powerless. To-night 
his tom-tom will beat loudly, and he will leave his lair early, flying far and 
wide to gather a great harvest in revenge for the dainty body he has lost. 
But that is the way of life, Nogul. For one saved others must pay. And you 
are not safe yet. Death will seek to find you again? 

“T had listened to his words in silence, disagreeably impressed in spite of 
myself, as a man feels in the presence of some fantastic and dreadful 
manifestation which his reason tells him is untrue. There was little reason 
in me just then. 

“ “But if what you say is correct, I was really dead, and had been dead 
for four days,’ I murmured at length. ‘In that case, how did you restore me 
to life?’ 

Again he extended his thin arm commandingly in the air. 

“ “You must not ask that, Nogul,’ he said gently. ‘Ai-ie! are you not 
alive, and not laid low by Death? Bwambi, that is well, so let it suffice. The 
manner of your bringing back is not to be divulged. To do so would destroy 
us both? 

“He turned his face sharply towards the door of the hut as he spoke, as 
though he heard something outside, and his dark face seemed to take on a 
greyish tint. And terror—unreasoning terror—was in my heart too, though I 
don’t know why. Munyeru remained in a listening attitude for some time, 
then his tension relaxed, and he turned to me again. 


“Your life is restored to you on conditions,’ he said; “two conditions 
which you must never disobey? 

“And what are they?’ I asked. 

“ “You must leave this valley to-night, Nogul, going with hidden face 
through a secret pass of the mountains, which is known to none but me. I 
will give you food and water to carry you across the desert. From there you 
will make the nearest way to the sea, where you will take a ship back to 
your native land, and never seek to return to the valley again. For to look 
on the faces of any you have seen in this place means instant and final 
death. The Seeming Dead who have been granted the second life must go 
forth to other lands, and never look upon the faces they have seen in their 
past existence again. To disobey is death? 

“ “Why?’ I wonderingly asked. 

“ “T know not why, Nogul. It is the law of the gods, from which there is 
no appeal. It is not given to any of the Seeming Dead to transgress it. 
Should you do so not I, nor the Master of Life, nor even the dread 
Unknown—ai-ie! not even the great god M’Bwanzhi, the Dweller of the 
Clouds—could save you. It is not given to any born of woman to beard 
Death twice. And those who have escaped him once are wise to let Him 
forget their face. So the Seeming Dead, brought back by me, depart with 
their faces covered, and never return. For is not this the Valley of Ghosts, 
Nogul, where the dead flock from all parts, to be in their Master’s kingdom, 
watching and working for him with invisible eyes? And 


if they saw you they would say to the Dark One: “Lo, Master, there goes 
one whom your finger has touched. Behold! He still walks erect in the 
sunlight, laughing you to scorn.” Ai-ie! Nogul, it were better never to have 
been born than to brave the second swoop of furious Death! You must let 
him forget that he held you in his clutches for a while. For Death sees many 
faces, and forgets them fast. But his watchers remember. Bwambi! Their 
memories are long, and some of them walk this valley in human form, 
though none knows who they are. And they would know you, Nogul, in a 
thousand moons from now. So you must never look upon the faces of any 
you saw here before your seeming death, or you will die? 

“ “T shall be glad to leave this place and never return,’ I said, with truth. 
‘And you shall take me with veiled eyes through the mountain-pass? 

“ “You must go veiled across the desert also,’ he said, with a serious air. 


“T looked at him. ‘Why should I cover my face going across the desert?’ 
I asked. 

“ “Because there is danger to you wherever the Incas dwell,’ he rejoined. 
‘In their land also you must not behold any face you have seen before. 
That, also, Nogul, is the law.’ 

“ “Tt seems rather an unjust kind of law,’ I said. 

“ ‘Nogul, I did not make the law, but I do not think it unjust. Men would 
accept harder conditions to escape from Death.’ 


“ “True,” I replied. ‘Very well, Munyeru. I agree, of course? 

“ “Tt is well,’ he replied. ‘We will set forth before the moon rises to- 
night, but to-day you must keep close within the hut. And now, Nogul, 
listen to my last words, for after this I may not address you, for if you look 
on my face in daylight again you will die. Nogul, should you by will or 
chance violate the conditions under which you hold renewed life, the Swift- 
footed One will search the world for you to strike you down. But as you 
have been one of the Seeming Dead he must first see your face. This also is 
the law. If that happens, Nogul, you must hide yourself from Death and 
keep out of his way, that He may grow tired of watching for you and 
depart.’ 

“ “Most people would keep out of Death’s way—if possible,’ I 
murmured; ‘but how is it to be done?’ 

“ “Because Death always gives warning of his approach,’ he said 
solemnly. 

“ *T never knew that,’ I rejoined. ‘It has always seemed to me that Death 
mostly comes unexpectedly, cutting off people in the midst of their 
schemes? 

“ “Ai-ie! Nogul, that is true,’ replied Munyeru thoughtfully. “But He 
gives a warning, nevertheless? 

“ “What kind of a warning?’ I asked. 

“ “Nogul, He beats a small drum, but only those whose ears have already 
been pierced by its warning can catch the sound,’ he said gravely. ‘Only the 
Seeming Dead can hear it, because they have been made to hear.’ 


“ “How can they be made to hear?’ I said, looking at him curiously. 


“ “By sign of the Withered Grey Paw,’ he answered. ‘Listen well to me, 
Nogul, for I have saved you, and I love you as a son. It is permitted to me, 
and none other, to know when Death goes forth in search of one of the 
Seeming Dead who has violated the law, for am I not the Dark One’s 
servant, as well as the servant of the Sun and the Moon? So, Nogul, should 
you by folly or mischance ever break the sacred law, I will send you the 
sign, no matter where you may be. Do not ask me how I will send it nor 
how I shall know where you are. But you will receive it, Nogul, and at 
night. And by its presence at your door—by the sign of the clenched, 
withered hand of the Grey Ape—you will know that Death is in search of 
you, and your ears will be attuned for the rolling of his drum.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXxI 


THE COMING OF THE SIGN 


FOR some time past the young man had grown more and more excited in 
the telling of his strange story, and he had now reached the end of it, so far 
as he was concerned. He hesitated and broke off abruptly looking towards 
the door and boarded window like a man in mortal fear. Then he turned to 
me quickly and said: 

“Did you hear anything?” 

I listened, but there was no sound audible in the quietude except the 
distant sobbing of the sea. I said so. He gave me a disquieted glance. 

“How do I know if you are speaking the truth? Perhaps you are in a 
conspiracy to deceive me, like others.” 

“You should not say that, Edward,” his sister interposed. “Mr. Haldham 
wants to help you, if he can. And he is not trying to deceive you in any 
way.” 

He turned on her savagely. 

“T tell you Death is waiting for me with his drum,” he said. “I cannot 
watch all the time. How am I to know when he is near?” 

The whites of his eyes showed as he stared about him obliquely, like 
some hunted animal at bay. His sister and I exchanged glances. Then she 
turned and measured out some drops from a flask she took from her bag. 
Glass in hand, she went to her brother. 


“Drink this, Edward,” she said. “It will do you good.” 

He drank with a child’s docility, and handed back the glass. It appeared 
to steady his faculties immediately, and his nervous tension began to relax. 
He sat down again, looking towards us with a tired face, but in a few 
minutes he grew drowsy and heavy, and his head drooped. His sister was 
watching him solicitously, and she asked him if he would like to try and 
sleep. To my surprise he assented, and she gave me a quick glance, which I 
understood. I walked towards the door, and downstairs into the lower room. 
After the lapse of a few minutes she came down alone. 

“T am going back to Charmingdene,” she said, looking at me. 


“Your brother?” I queried. “Will he sleep?” 

She nodded. “He will sleep for some hours,” she replied. “That was a 
sleeping draught I gave him just now. Dr. Penhryn told me to administer it 
whenever Edward had one of his bad turns—like last night. He is very ill.” 

She looked worn and ill herself, in the ashen morning light, her eyes 
ringed and dark with pain. But she gave me a brave smile, nevertheless. 
She had more pluck than her brother, it seemed to me, as she stood there 
pale but composed. 

“Shall we go now?” she said simply. 

Silently we left that deserted place. She closed the door carefully behind 
her, and together we set off across the path towards the finger-post showing 
in the distance from the road above. Once in the course of our ascent 


I looked back at the iron-roofed hut buttressed against its shoulder of rock. 
The sea was coming in, and amid the fissures and “coffins” the rising tide 
writhed and squirmed. Below the black cliffs the surf sullenly creamed, and 
a few seagulls drifted listlessly overhead. 

As we made our way home in the faint, chilly mom, Eleanor Chesworth 
completed the story which her brother had partly told me. And the 
conclusion, uttered by her lips, was as strange as the portion I had already 
heard. 

The sequel began some months after Edward’s return to England, shortly 
after they had come to Cornwall for the benefit of his health, which 
appeared to have been greatly shattered by his experiences abroad. His 
nervous system had been in a bad way ever since his return, but it was at 
Charmingdene that the first symptoms of dangerous excitement began to 
show. Sometimes, when out walking, he would start, and look back as he 
went along, as though some invisible foe was stalking him upon those 
lonely Cornish moors. This state of mind grew gradually worse. And then 
one night (her face paled as she related it) she had gone into his room with 
a light to find him crouching in the corner in the dark, moaning and shaking 
with fear. At the sight of the light and the opening door he had stared in 
terror, and sprung up with a loud cry. She had managed to calm and 
reassure him after a while, and that night he told her a little of his weird 
experience in the Valley of Ghosts, which was something he had hitherto 
kept to himself. 


This revelation—vaguely imperfect though it was—amazed her. At first 
his fears seemed so fantastic to 


her that she tried to rally him out of them, but the only result was to bring 
on a dangerous fit of excitement, which frightened her very much. Dr. 
Penhryn, who had been treating her brother for nerves since their arrival in 
Cornwall, warned her not to attempt ridicule again. Everything depended 
upon humouring him, so the doctor said. And that was the beginning of the 
young man’s worst period of terror. 

“It was after that he got into such a nervous state that he refused to go 
out at all,” she said sadly. 

Perhaps my look betrayed something of my secret thought, for she 
quickly added: 

“You must not think my brother a coward, Mr. Haldham. Indeed, he is 
not. Before he went away on that unfortunate expedition he was brave and 
strong, though perhaps a little more highly strung and imaginative than the 
ordinary young Englishman. But he had changed greatly when he returned, 
though I did not notice it so much at first. It was when we came to 
Cornwall that he grew rapidly worse.” 

“He had a dreadful experience in that tragic exploring expedition,” I 
said, sympathetically. “But he must try and forget about that now.” 

She gave me a strange kind of smile. 

“You do not understand,” she said. “But I do not wonder at that, because 
you have not heard all. I did not know myself until—until—the thing came. 
All I knew was that my brother was dreadfully changed: for ever starting 
and looking around him; paling with fear at the least sound. And then, one 
night ... 1t came.” 


She paused and glanced around the empty moors with an air of fear, then 
went on: 

“It was one night when he and I were in the house alone. Dr. Penhryn 
had been to see my brother earlier, but had left some time before, and my 
uncle had driven over in the car to Penzance to transact some business 
there. I was reading, and my brother was sitting by the fire, staring into the 
flames. It was intensely quiet and still. As we sat thus I heard a curious 
kind of sound outside: something like a dog scratching with its paw on the 


front door. I glanced towards Edward, but apparently he had not heard. The 
scratching ceased as I listened, but it was followed by a knock—a single 
loud blow on the panel, as if made by a stick. Edward sprang up nervously, 
and stared at me across the room. Our eyes met. 

“ “What was that, Eleanor?’ he whispered, and I could see that he was 
shaking. 

“ *T will go to the door and see,’ I rejoined, as calmly as I could. 

“He made no attempt to dissuade me, but just stared at me with the same 
petrified air. I left the room quietly, and hastened to the front door. I opened 
it. When I looked out I was surprised to see no one outside. The night was 
very dark, and I wondered if the caller might be standing below the steps in 
the gravel path. ‘Who is there?’ I called, but no sound came back to me 
except the sighing of the wind. Rather puzzled, I lifted the small lamp from 
the hall-stand, and again looked out. Its rays fell on the empty path. There 
was no one there. 


“T was about to close the door when I became aware of a small parcel 
hanging from the door-handle; tied and swinging by a thin piece of string. I 
looked at it with startled eyes. It offered an explanation of the knock, but 
there was something almost uncanny in its presence there. Nevertheless I 
unfastened it, and stood there for a moment looking down at it in my hand. 
It was a small, flat package, about two inches square, wrapped in a kind of 
parchment or papyrus which I had never seen before, and fastened securely 
with a most peculiar kind of string—more like a dried filament or tendon 
than string. I puzzled over the idea of anyone doing up a parcel like that 
and leaving it at the door in that way. Then, with it in my hand, I took it 
into the sitting-room. My brother looked at me as I entered; then his eyes 
went quickly to the small object I held in my hand. 

““ “Who was at the door, Eleanor?’ he asked anxiously. 

“ “Someone who didn’t wait, but left this little parcel instead,’ I 
answered with a smile. ‘It was tied by this curious piece of string to the 
handle of the door? 

“There was no smile on his face as he sprang up and came forward, 
almost snatching the parcel from my hand. Hastily he cut the fastenings 
with a knife. Inside the outer covering was another, securely tied with the 
same peculiar sort of string. When Edward got the wrappings off at last a 


strange and most unpleasant object was exposed to view: a small and 
withered grey paw, not unlike a baby’s clenched hand. 

“T shuddered at the sight of it, but I shall never forget my brother’s look 
when he saw what the parcel contained. 


He stared at it with a dreadful expression of face, and swayed slightly, as 
though about to fall. I ran to him anxiously. 

“ “What is it, Edward?’ I said. ‘Are you ill?’ 

“ “The paw,’ I heard him mutter. ‘My God, it is the paw!’ 

“ “It is a horrible thing,’ I said, glancing down at it as it lay upon the 
table. ‘You had better let me throw it away. I wonder who can have sent it 
here?’ 

“ “You do not understand,’ he said, still staring at it. ‘It is a message—a 
message for me.’ 

“Until then I had never heard the complete story of his terrible 
experience in those Peruvian mountains after the other members of the 
exploring party were swept away. The events which had befallen him in the 
valley and that awful lake, he had preferred to keep to himself. Now, in a 
shaken voice, he told me all. I listened, hardly knowing what to say. It was 
too strange, too dreadful, too disconcerting for words. My brother told me 
everything in a whisper, with hardly a stir of his lips, his eyes fixed on that 
horrible paw all the time. The coming of the paw was the message—the 
signal, he called it—that his life was in danger, and that Death was coming 
for him again.” 

Until then I had listened to Miss Chesworth’s story in wondering 
silence, but at her last words I was fairly startled from my reserve. I looked 
at her wonderingly, and, I am afraid, with a slightly incredulous air. 

“But surely you did not believe that to be true?” I asked. 


“T don’t know,” she rejoined sombrely; “but it really did not matter very 
much whether I believed it or not. The trouble was that my brother believed 
it implicitly, and it had the most dreadful effect upon him. He became 
worse—oh, so very much worse!—after that, in spite of all we could do. 
Thereafter he remained the closest prisoner in his room, only going out, 
with his face covered, at night—as you know. You may be sceptical—I 
suppose it is only natural that you should be—but it was the most dreadful 


truth to him. He was for ever listening behind his curtained window for the 
coming of Death with his drum. The other night he thought he heard the 
beating of the drum, coining towards the house. He fled in terror from 1t— 
fled across the moors to that lonely place on the cliffs. And now—you 
know everything.” 

She went on in silence with slightly heightened colour, a sad look in her 
beautiful eyes. I walked beside her in perplexity, turning this astonishing 
story over in my mind. I think that I should have gone so far as to express 
my utter disbelief in the whole uncanny business but for one thing. I 
remembered, with a sinking feeling of the heart, that I myself had heard the 
sound of a drum beating in the silence of the moors two nights before. That 
remembrance put a stopper on my tongue, and even staggered my 
incredulity a bit, though not to the extent of believing this preposterous 
story of Death stalking the Cornish moors in person, seeking for recruits to 
his black flag by the beat of a sinister drum. 

But I kept these thoughts to myself, and I did not tell 


her I had heard the drum. She was too much worried and alarmed for me to 
add to her perplexity just then. 

“It is possible there may be a certain amount of fancy about this,” I 
ventured to say. “Obviously your brother is in a very weak state of health, 
and his nerves are badly upset.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“The grey paw was not fancy, at least,” she replied. 

I did not quite know what reply to make to this, and murmured lamely 
something about the possibility of a practical joke. She shook her head 
again, and looked at me with her clear eyes. 

“Played by whom?” she asked. “No, no, Mr. Haldham, that will not do. 
And you must remember that the coming of the paw was followed by the 
beating of the drum. My brother thought he heard it before. But there was 
no fancy about the other night, for I heard it myself—very faintly, in the 
darkness across the moors.” 

I asked another question: 

“May I inquire what Colonel Gravenall thinks of it all?” 

“He shares your view that it is all imagination,” she rejoined, looking at 
me coldly as she spoke. 


“Please do not be unfair to me, Miss Chesworth,” I protested, with a 
little warmth. “I was only trying to think of some explanation for it all.” 

She smiled a little wanly at that. 

“To under-estimate the danger is not likely to help Edward, but more 
likely to bring about his death. Dr. Penhryn told me so.” 


“Dr. Penhryn knows everything, of course?” 

“How could he have attended Edward otherwise?” she replied. “My 
brother would not allow anybody to see him except the doctor and myself. 
That was one of the reasons why he hid his face when he went out in the 
car at night. But I do not think he was afraid of you.” 

I nodded reassuringly, though I had my own opinion of that, and did not 
altogether relish the idea of having been looked upon as a kind of 
confederate of Death’s. She spoke again. 

“Dr. Penhryn has been very attentive and kind. My poor brother leans on 
him very much indeed, and the doctor can do more with him than anyone 
else. Twice, during bad attacks, he stayed all night at Charmingdene with 
him in his room, and was able to control Edward’s wild excitement when I 
could do nothing with him. Indeed, there were times when I do not know 
what I should have done but for him.” 

Her eyes glowed with gratitude, but I was ungracious enough to make 
no reply. 

“It was Dr. Penhryn who told me not to attempt to keep Edward at 
Charmingdene if he wanted to get away,” she explained. “He said it might 
be most dangerous to detain him, in the present state of his health. So that 
night when he heard the drum and went away to the lonely place on the 
cliffs, I helped him to go, and arranged to join him there too. But he would 
not let me stay with him. He thought he would be safer in the hut alone. I 


knew it was not wise to oppose his wishes, though he was very weak and 
ill.” 

“T should have thought he would be better at Charmingdene with his 
nerves in such a state,” I ventured to remark. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “Dr. Penhryn says Edward’s one chance of recovery is to 
let him have his own way. Rightly or wrongly, my brother believes he has 


been warned by the old Indian, and that if the figure in pursuit of him sees 
him he must die. That is why he went away two nights ago.” 

“To hide from death?” 

She bowed her head. 

“But surely this is the wildest hallucination!” I exclaimed. “Surely your 
brother does not believe that Death walks abroad in England like a pirate in 
a play, looking for him with the beating of drums? Cannot he be induced to 
face this thing, whatever it is—even death.” It was on the tip of my tongue 
to add “like an Englishman,” but I stopped myself in time. 

Her answer was very decided. 

“No, for if he attempted to do so he would die. You see, this awful 
experience of his in that dreadful Valley of Ghosts was so real—oh, so 
terribly real to him! And this development is what he was told might 
happen. So he believes in it too.” 

“And you?” I asked. “Do you believe in it all as well?” 


“You asked me that before, and I told you I do not know what to think. 
But I do know that my brother is in an alarming state, and that if this 
nervous trouble goes on he will surely die.” 

“It cannot go on,” I agreed. “How long is your brother to stay at that 
wretched hut on the cliffs? He cannot remain there indefinitely.” 

She gave a light sigh. “I know,” she murmured. “I am going to ask you 
to bring Dr. Penhryn as soon as we reach Charmingdene. He will know 
what to do. He told me to send for him at once if anything like this 
happened.” 

“Certainly,” I responded, though with the inward feeling that she seemed 
to lean too much on that misshapen Cornish medico—as I was unjust 
enough to term Dr. Penhryn in my heart. She thanked me, and thereafter 
walked so quietly that I wondered if she repented of the impulse which had 
led her to confide in me. I, for my part, was busy with my thoughts. In 
silence we went on across the moors, until the hill-top where my employer 
surveyed the country with his glass unfolded for us a view of 
Charmingdene, and The Oysters outlined loosely in the distance against a 
low and pallid sky. A few minutes more would see the end of our walk. I 
glanced at my companion and spoke. 

“T have been thinking over what you and your brother have told me, 
Miss Chesworth,” I said, “and I believe that I can see a way of helping 
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him. 
The effect of my words was wonderful. She turned 


to me quickly with the light of hope in her eyes, and her hands moved 
impulsively in a girlish gesture. 

“How?” she breathed, rather than spoke. 

“T would like to think over my plan more carefully before giving you the 
details,” I replied. “Can I see you this evening? I will tell you then. Of 
course, you may not agree.” 

“T would agree to anything likely to help Edward,” she replied, very 
earnestly. “Shall I come to the garage after tea?” 

“Yes, do,” I said. “I will tell you then.” 

She gave me a look of thanks, and we went on down the hill. As we 
reached Charmingdene she turned away with a friendly nod. I watched her 
until she disappeared inside the house, then went thoughtfully to my room 
to change my damp clothes. The car stood in the garage: sent back during 
my absence from Penzance. I was glad to see it; there was something tn its 
return just then which inspired me with confidence and hope, though why I 
cannot say. Lightly I ran my hand over its glistening surface, as though it 
were a thing endowed with life and motion. A little later it was carrying me 
rapidly along the road in the direction of St. Bree. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE WATCH IN THE NIGHT 


DR. PENHRYN was at home when I reached his house. He listened to my 
story with inscrutable face, standing in the middle of his library, an open 
volume in his hand. I did not tell him everything, but merely informed him 
that his patient at Charmingdene had wandered off to the moors in a fit of 
delirtum, and had found shelter in an old mining hut upon the cliffs, where 
he was now asleep. Of my share in finding him I said nothing, nor did I tell 
him that Edward Chesworth had imparted his story to me. It was not for me 
to disclose that. The secret was theirs, and not mine. My lips were sealed. 

The doctor heard me with a kind of doubting coldness, as though he 
suspected me of keeping something back. That was a doubt he did not put 
into words, but when I had finished speaking he shot at me a sharp look. 
There was something in his expression which I did not quite like. 

“Very well,” he said. “I will return with you at once. I see you have your 
car, so I will come with you. That will be much the quicker way.” 

He replaced the volume on its shelf, and looked round for his hat and 
coat. Then he lowered the lamp, and we went outside. In the car he sat 
beside me, and 


I drove rapidly back to Charmingdene. There was no policeman or traffic to 
worry about on that desolate road, and my companion sat silent, apparently 
absorbed in thought. 

Brief as my absence had been, Eleanor was anxiously awaiting us at the 
garden gate. As the car pulled up Dr. Penhryn sprang out, and went to 
where she stood. I noticed that he took both her hands in his, and that her 
face lit up with relief at his presence. She spoke to him rapidly, in a low, 
nervous tone. One broken phrase reached me where I sat—something about 
“two dreadful nights.” 

“IT know, I know,” I heard him reply, in his quick, emphatic way. “But 
now you are not to worry any more. I will go over at once. You were wise 
to give him the sleeping draught and send for me, but he must not be there 
alone when he wakes.” 


“T will return with you,” she said. 

“You would be better in bed,” he answered, looking at her frankly with 
his fine grey eyes. For once, I was inclined to agree with him. 

She shook her head sadly. 

“No, doctor; I must come.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in a philosophical way, and turned to me in 
the car. 

“You had better wait where you are,” he said curtly. “Come inside, Miss 
Chesworth. I have something to say to you.” 

He left me rather chagrined at the abruptness of this address, though 
retaining sufficient sanity not to blame 


him for it. I was only the chauffeur there, as far as he was concerned. From 
the car my eyes followed them as they went up the garden path. The doctor 
held the girl’s arm in a familiar way, talking earnestly as they went. They 
entered the house, and the door closed and shut them from view. 

Half an hour passed before they came out again, talking earnestly, as 
before. They walked down the gravel path towards the car, and the doctor 
took some rugs from the girl and placed them inside the car. From these 
preparations I supposed they intended to bring the young man back. 
Eleanor did not glance at me as she got in, but Dr. Penhryn looked up to tell 
me to drive them to the place on the cliffs. His look, as he gave this 
direction, was both piercing and hostile. The thought came to me as I 
encountered it that he now knew more of my share in last night’s events 
than I had imparted to him in his library an hour before. I supposed Eleanor 
had told him all. 

I drove them to the cliffs. When the car stopped at the finger-post by the 
end of the moorland road, “Dr. Penhryn helped his companion to alight, 
and with another sharp upward glance at me told me to wait by the finger- 
post until they returned. They went off down the path, carrying the rugs and 
other articles, for the comfort of the patient, as I conjectured. I wondered 
why they had not asked me to take these things across. Then it dawned on 
me that perhaps Dr. Penhryn did not want me at the hut. 

Left alone, I walked up and down the road for a 


while. But that eternal vista of moors and rocks and empty sea was 
depressing to the sight, so I returned to the car and mounted again to my 
seat. Drawing a rug about me—for the day was grey and chill—I lit a 
cigarette and sheltered myself in a corner from the wind, musing again over 
the experiences of the night. But want of rest and the fatigues of the 
previous day soon overpowered me. Moorland and sea faded from sight. I 
fell fast asleep, with a half-smoked cigarette between my fingers. 

I returned to consciousness with a start. Stiff and cold, I stared about me, 
not quite sure where I was. My sleepy eyes took in the crooked finger-post, 
the deserted road, and the cheerless outline of the cliffs falling sharply to 
the sea. Gradually I came back to a sense of my surroundings, and of what 
had brought me there. Fully awake at last, I scanned the face of my watch, 
and saw that it was after two o’clock. I had been asleep in my seat for more 
than four hours. Vaguely I wondered what had become of my companions, 
and if they were still down in the empty hut over the deserted mining pit’s 
mouth. 

As if in answer to the question just then they came into view, making 
their way back to the car with a third figure supported by their arms. As 
they drew nearer this third figure took the shape of Edward Chesworth, 
wrapped from head to foot in rugs, so that he could neither see nor be seen. 
There was something horrible and uncanny in his stooping and shrouded 
outline, led along like a blind man through that desolate 


place, a thick shawl muffling his face to prevent him seeing—what? As 
they mounted the path to the finger-post, I jumped down from my seat to 
open the door of the car. Eleanor, busy helping her brother in, did not look 
at me. It was Dr. Penhryn who told me to drive quickly home. 

In my room later the remembrance of that swathed figure thrust itself 
upon my consciousness as something extraordinary and strange. A great 
curiosity came over me to know what was the meaning of Edward 
Chesworth’s terrible and morbid fear. What was at the back of it all, and 
what should it mean? Across the later events of that day a veil of secrecy 
had been woven, as if with the coming of Dr. Penhryn everything was 
changed. I was once more the chauffeur, put back in my place. 

Such were my reflections as I mooned about the garage, wondering if 
Eleanor would come. The house seemed strangely silent, though there was 
nothing unusual about that. As I scrutinized its dark outline and thickly 


curtained windows I speculated whether Dr. Penhryn had gone—walked 
home instead of asking for the car. And what had become of the girl, and 
her promise to see me after tea? Forgotten, that promise; or repented of, 
perhaps. No doubt she regretted the impulse which had led her to confide in 
one who drove her uncle’s car. 

But there I wronged her. For presently she came; flitting in through the 
open door when I had given her up, only too anxious to hear what I had to 
say. She 


came quickly to where I was standing, questioning me wistfully with her 
soft, dark eyes. 

“T am rather late,” she said a little breathlessly, “but I could not leave 
Edward before. You spoke this morning of a plan to help him. Will you tell 
me now what it is?” 

I told her. My plan, when explained, was quite a simple one. It was 
based on the theory that there might possibly be some natural explanation 
of these eerie manifestations which held her brother in such deadly thrall. 
My idea was to keep guard of nights for the sound of the drum, and if it 
beat again to go in pursuit. There was one point I asked her to make clear: 
was the coming of the drum anticipated only in the night, or did her brother 
expect the visitation by day? 

In reply to that she shook her head. Her brother was nervous and restless 
in the daytime, but he never seemed to fear the drum then. It was the nights 
to which he looked forward with horror and overmastering dread. 

“Then tell him to be afraid no longer,” I rejoined with a reassuring smile. 
“Tell him I will listen and watch from to-night. And if I hear the drum 
beating in the darkness, I will go and confront this thing, whatever it 1s.” 

I saw her grateful glance. She came closer to me, and I was conscious of 
the faint perfume of her hair. 

“And you—are you not afraid to do this, for people who are ... nothing 
to you?” 


I might have told her I was doing it for her sake, but I refrained. I did, 
however, assure her that I was not afraid. 
She looked at me wonderingly. 


“And yet my brother believes the figure with the drum to be Death,” she 
murmured. 

“That makes no difference,” I said lightly. “Death is not in search of me 
—yet. So I will keep watch”—again I felt inclined to add the words “for 
your sake.” 

Her eyes thrilled me. They seemed to shine with some deep feeling in 
the dusk. I could see she was anxious to accept my offer, but she still had 
thought for me. 

“But you might have to watch for several nights,” she said hesitatingly, 
‘and you cannot do without sleep.” 

“I have thought of that too,” I quickly replied, “and perhaps you can 
help me there. With a couple of hours’ rest after daybreak I can easily keep 
watch until dawn. But there’s the chance that when I do take my sleep it 
may last too long. If you would permit Mrs. Truedick to call me I should 
have no fear of sleeping too late. Two—three hours’ sleep—in daylight will 
be quite enough——” 

“T will come and call you myself,” she interposed, sympathy in her 
glance. “I would rather Mrs. True-dick did not know anything of this.” 

That was more than I had dared to expect, and I hope my reply 
expressed something of what I felt. But she answered wistfully that it was 
little enough 


for her to do, when I was risking so much for her brother, and for herself as 
well. 

“Tam so deeply grateful to you,” she went on, in a moving voice. “Oh, if 
you could only know what a weight you have lifted from me by this. 
However can I thank you?” Her lips quivered as she spoke. 

“Why, that’s all right, then,” I told her cheerfully. “Now, I shall keep 
watch and ward to-night. You and your brother should be able to sleep in 
peace, knowing that I am patrolling the moors.” 

“IT wonder if it is necessary to-night?” she anxiously said. “Dr. Penhryn 
will be staying late. He always does when Edward 1s very bad.” 

“Why, what difference does that make?” I asked in surprise. 

“Only that Edward always feels so much safer when Dr. Penhryn is with 
him,” she rejoined, with rather a forlorn effort to smile. 

“But won’t you and your brother feel safer if you know I am watching 
on the moors?” I said. 


“Oh, yes!” she said eagerly. 

“Very well. That is quite settled, then. And now, there is just one thing 
more. If you ever need me at any time through the night you have only to 
raise and lower one of the back bedroom blinds, holding a light in your 
hand. In the darkness of the moors or from my room upstairs—wherever I 
am watching—lI shall be sure to see a signal like that, and I will go to the 
house at once. Will you do this?” 

She nodded. “Thank you once more,” she said 


simply, and then, as if moved by a sudden impulse, she laid her soft fingers 
in my oil-stained hand. I held them for a moment, but it had grown so dark 
in the garage that I could not see her downcast face. The next moment she 
turned quickly away, and was gone. 

After dark I sat above at my open window for a while, then later went 
out upon the moors. Between the two I passed my first night of vigil, 
listening intently for the first faint throbbing of that infernal drum. And as 
the hours wore away I gained an inkling of Edward Chesworth’s frame of 
mind, and was better able to understand his unhappy point of view. My first 
feeling when he told his story was to look upon him as an unworthy coward 
who had allowed sheer animal terror to master and overthrow his nerves. 
But as I pondered the mystery through the silent night, it came to me with 
truer vision that this was to take too superficial a reading of his case. We 
English admire courage in a high degree. A thrill stirs our hearts at the 
record of some dauntless deed: of the last man in the trenches dying alone, 
rifle in hand. By that trite standard I had judged Edward Chesworth, 
forgetting that in his case it was not a matter of physical courage at all. He 
was face to face with the unknown, which calls for courage of quite another 
kind, and one with which the human heart is not so well endowed. For, say 
what you like, most people fear the unknown more than they care to admit. 

Edward Chesworth had proved his courage of the conventional type. He 
had fought in the war, and 


faced the dangers of that tragic exploring expedition in heroic fashion. It 
was only after he had wandered into the Valley of Ghosts that his nerve had 
given way, and then not until he had been submerged in the dark waters of 
the mysterious lake. He had shown reckless bravery in undertaking his 


desperate night swim, and seemingly courage had remained his heritage 
until he sank, after seeing that nameless thing flapping overhead. Who was 
to say what had happened to him after that, or what secrets of our dark 
existence on this planet revealed? Certainly not I, whose knowledge of life 
was based upon contact with actual and familiar things. Had he indeed been 
drowned in the lake, and restored to life again after four days? In that 
period had his shrinking eyes been opened upon the unknown, to be shown 
things which no living being may see? These were questions I asked 
myself, but could not find an answer to them. I remained incredulous, yet I 
cannot say that I wholly disbelieved. I had heard Edward Chesworth’s 
story, and I had heard the drum; but I did not know what to think. 

The first night of my vigil wore to its close without that strange 
throbbing of a drum vibrating in the silence of the moors. The quiet was 
intense until broken by the faint sighing of a little wind which was up and 
stirring in the last hour before dawn. Part of the night I spent at my window 
listening, but now and again I slipped down the wooden steps and walked 
softly about the moors, keeping an eye on the house all the time. It was 
dark and unlighted, and I hoped 


that the inmates slept. Whether they did or not, it remained without sound. 
In the distance The Oysters seemed to nod drowsily in the gloom. 

During one of these rambles the dawn began to show grey in the eastern 
sky. I stood on the hill watching the tremulous light of day spreading like a 
fan across the moors. My first sleepless night was over. I returned to my 
room, flung myself, dressed, on the bed, and in a minute was fast asleep. 

It was Eleanor who awakened me at nine o’clock, with a tap on the 
closed trap-door. And she it was who a little later brought a breakfast-tray 
to me across the yard. She bade me a pleasant good morning, and said she 
would come for the tray in a little while. When she did, she stayed for a 
minute or two talking, and she told me, with a grateful look, that her 
brother had spent a very good night. 

Thus passed three nights. Every evening, at dusk, I took up my watch, 
and each morning Eleanor came to call me and then brought my breakfast 
across the yard. But I did not hear the beat of the drum again on the moors 
during that time. And on the fourth morning Colonel Gravenall returned. 

He came back without warning—in response to a telegram, as I 
afterwards learnt. It seemed strange that he chose to come home 


unannounced, and without sending for me to meet him at Penzance with the 
car. It appeared he engaged a taxicab at the station, and called to see Dr. 
Penhryn on his way to Charmingdene, though of that I had no knowledge at 
the time. But 


I do know that he took Eleanor and myself unawares. The feeling of 
intimacy between us had grown in the past few days. The nightly vigil 
(which, in a sense, she shared) had brought us together, in a way. I pitied 
her and thought much of her; though I kept both my pity and thoughts in 
my heart. At least they did no harm to the sympathetic understanding which 
we now shared. 

That morning she had remained in the garage longer than usual, talking 
with an animation unusual in her. Three nights without sound of the drum 
had improved Edward Chesworth’s health, and awakened hope within her 
as well. For this she was pathetically grateful to me, although I had no 
merit in the business at all. And that morning she lingered with me after my 
breakfast, talking to me in an unwontedly happy way, telling me of her 
girlish days, and her friends at school. In the midst of this talk the dog 
Pedro, standing near her, turned his head with a quick, whimpering sound. I 
looked from the garage, and there was Colonel Gravenall in the act of 
entering the house. Through the open back door I beheld his thin form on 
the front steps, and a shabby taxicab driving off from the gate in a cloud of 
white dust. 

Eleanor saw him too, and with a quick glance at me went out of the 
garage. Whether her uncle saw her or not I cannot say, but he must have 
known that she had been out of the house. 

Whether that had anything to do with what followed I could not tell. But 
I do not think so. For I guessed 


as soon as I saw him return in this unexpected fashion that there was 
something in the wind. And his arrival in a taxicab suggested that it had to 
do with my presence there. Intuition warned me that my time at 
Charmingdene was to be cut short. Indeed, my common sense jumped to 
that conclusion at once. But the end came with disconcerting suddenness, 
nevertheless. In short, it came that same afternoon. 


I was in the garage when my eye caught the lean figure of my employer 
crossing the yard after lunch, picking his way across the slippery flags in 
the stealthy manner of a cat. He entered the garage in the same noiseless 
way. I advanced towards him, and waited for him to speak. As I did so I 
noticed that he held money—notes and silver—in his hand. His dark eyes 
glittered nervously, though not, I imagine, with fear of me. It was hardly 
likely that he should feel nervous of an employé he was about to dismiss. 

With a few abrupt yet hesitating words he announced the termination of 
my job at Charmingdene. He regretted the sudden decision, but he had been 
advised to bring the nightly drives to an end. The medical view in both 
Harley Street and—er—Cormwall was that the drives were proving 
prejudicial to his nephew in the present weak state of his health. They had 
been—er—in the nature of an experiment, and as they had not proved 
beneficial they were to be discontinued forthwith. So medical opinion 
advised him, and he was compelled to acquiesce, and discharge me with 
regret. My engagement was therefore finished, and I was at 


liberty to leave Charmingdene when I chose. But (he added) as I was 
leaving through no fault of my own, he proposed to add to my wages the 
amount of my railway fare back to London. 

I heard this halting explanation in silence, though when he went to pay 
me I should have liked to tell him what I thought. It would have pleased me 
to refuse the money altogether, but unfortunately I was not in a position to 
stand on my dignity like that. I accepted the notes he proffered me, and 
asked him if I could stay at Charmingdene that night and return to London 
by the morning train. I knew he would not agree, but I wanted to hear what 
kind of excuse he would make. 

He appeared to give the request quite an anxious consideration, before 
uttering a refusal with a gentlemanly expression of regret. 

“T should certainly like to oblige you, Haldham,” he said, “but I am very 
much afraid that it cannot be done. I am advised—medically advised—that 
the fewer people about my nephew the better it will be for him at the 
present time. Isolation and complete seclusion are called for in his unhappy 
case. It seems that I unfortunately made a mistake in the first instance in 
bringing you here. Your mere proximity excites him: it has come to that. I 
need not say how sorry I am to have to mention this.” 

I nodded indifferently. 


“In that case I will leave Charmingdene at once,” I said. “There is plenty 
of time for me to catch the evening train.” 


I saw a quick look of relief come into his face as I said that, and with a 
formal word of farewell he turned away. But perplexity was the dominant 
feeling in my mind as I watched his retreating figure across the yard. What 
was to be done now? That I could not decide in a minute, but I was firmly 
determined not to go very far from Charmingdene. If Colonel Gravenall 
thought that by dismissing me he could drive me away from the place and 
out of Cornwall he did not know his man. I had no intention of returning to 
London that evening, or of leaving that part of the world until I had seen 
this thing through. I had pledged my word to Eleanor to watch over her 
brother, and no power on earth—not even Death with his drum—should 
make me prove false to my word. With a heavy heart I tried to form some 
plan to communicate with her, and to let her know that I had been sent 
away. 

That point was happily settled for me in a manner I had not thought to 
expect—by a woman’s wit, in fact. For as I was packing my suit-case in my 
room overhead, and considering the difficulty with anxious thought, my ear 
was caught by a faint, soft rustle on the steps below. Turning quickly, I saw 
a white fragment of paper showing half-way through one of the cracks of 
the trap-door. Crossing over to it, I picked up the paper and flung back the 
door. But there was no one in the garage underneath. Standing by the 
opening I unfolded the little note. It contained one line of writing, which 
ran: 


“T will be at The Oysters in half an hour s time. Destroy this.” 

I read and read the faint, hurriedly pencilled words, then lit a match and 
scrupulously burnt the half sheet on which they were written. I lingered in 
my room a few minutes longer before descending the wooden steps for the 
last time, suit-case in hand. As I crossed the flagged yard I looked up at the 
house, and had a brief glimpse of a curtained window upstairs parted gently 
by a man’s hand. The person watching for my departure must have seen my 
uplifted glance, for the hand was hurriedly withdrawn, and the curtain fell, 
screening the window as before. 


Pondering this incident I made my way to the side gate, and let myself 
out upon the white and empty road. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 


A WEAK sun peeped out from a leaden sky as I reached the toppling 
pillars of The Oysters and looked around me. Then my heart beat high as I 
discerned Eleanor, standing farther on by the kissing-stones, out of sight of 
the house crouching at the foot of the hill. She saw me and came to meet 
me, her eyes lifted to mine. 

“You are going away,” she said, in a strange voice. 

I nodded. “Your uncle told you, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And did he tell you why?” 

She shook her head slightly, looking on the ground. 

“It was not of my seeking,” I said, a little bitterly, for I fancied I read her 
thoughts. 

She caught her breath sharply, and made a quick gesture with her hands. 

“Do you mean he has—sent you away?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I rejoined. “Not only that, but he told me I must leave 
Charmingdene at once.” 

There was relief in the look she gave me; relief, and (I hoped) something 
more. 

“What did he tell you?” I asked. 

“He merely said that you were leaving and returning to London by to- 
night’s train.” She hesitated, 


then went hurriedly on: “I wanted to thank you before you went for all you 
have done for my brother and—myself. That is why I asked to you meet me 
here.” 

“Tt will be time enough to thank me when I have really done something 
to help your brother,” I said, with a smile. “You have not seen the last of me 
until then. Colonel Gravenall was wrong in one thing: I have no intention 
of going back to London just yet. It is my intention to stay here and see this 
thing through.” 

Her eyes dwelt on my face in a different manner now. 


“IT do not know what I should have done if you had not been here,” she 
went on, in a moving tone. “If I could only tell you how much your help 
has meant! Edward and I have faced the long nights with fresh courage, 
knowing you were watching out there on the moors. If you had left us—if 
you had indeed gone away—I should have been, oh! so terribly afraid....” 
Her voice faltered, and she looked across the moors. 

“Your uncle has not got rid of me so easily as that,” I answered, a trifle 
grimly. “He has dismissed me from Charmingdene, that is true. But I intend 
to continue my watch for your brother until I have found out what this 
mystery means.” 

She began to thank me very earnestly again, but I went on. 

“T shall watch from the moors to-night as usual—from the hill behind 
Charmingdene. I am going now to find somewhere to stay—some place not 
very far off—and I shall return here as soon as it falls dark. As 


I mustn’t be seen at the house again, will you tell me where I can see you, 
or hear from you, in case of need?” 

“You could write to me at Charmingdene,” she said simply. 

I shook my head promptly, my faculties at work. 

“No,” I said, “that would not do. A letter from me might be seen, and it 
will be better for people to think that I have gone back to London for good 
and all. In fact, I want you to promise that you will not even let your 
brother know that I am still here watching at night for him.” 

She gave me rather a wistful glance at that. 

“Must I promise that?” she said. “It has helped him so much—the 
knowledge that you were listening for the drum on the moors. Since he has 
known this he has been able to sleep. Now—if he thinks you are gone—he 
will be as bad as ever again.” 

Pity for her inclined me to relent, but the thought of Colonel Gravenall 
braced me to be firm. 

“T sympathize with you,” I gently replied, “but I think it will be better 
so. Believe me, I am acting for the best, Will you promise me?” 

“Yes,” she said sadly; “if you still wish it.” 

“It will be wise, until we know more,” I rejoined. “And now, as to 
messages between us. We had better arrange something easy and safe for 
both. You see that holed stone over there—the smallest of the kissing- 


stones? I will put a note beneath it if I wish to see you, and you had better 
do the same for me.” 


She looked towards the stone and then at me, nodding her head. 

“T will do just as you say,” she said gravely. “I will slip up here every 
night and morning to see. And now I must go.” She paused, then went on a 
little breathlessly: “Oh, how can I ever show my gratitude to you for 
staying here to help my brother and myself in this way? It helps ever so 
much. I don’t know what to say or how to thank you.” 

“Don’t!” I said. “It is a very little thing. But I ask you to remember that 
you can depend on me.” 

She smiled with tearful eyes, holding out her hand. 

“T am not likely to forget it,” she said softly. “Good-bye!” And the next 
moment she was gone. 

I watched her down the hill until she vanished from my sight. Then I 
turned my back on The Oysters and kissing-stones, and went on my way. 

As I pushed on through the heather, the thought of where I was to sleep 
that night began to trouble me. Here was I, pledged to this adventure, 
wandering homeless in the wild Cornish moors, with nowhere to go. It was 
a sorry plight, in all conscience, for one who had promised to act as knight 
to a sad-eyed girl in distress. What was I to do? 

My first thought on leaving Charmingdene had been to seek a night’s 
lodging at the inn of “The Running Horse,” but I immediately abandoned 
that idea as likely to jeopardize the objects I had in view. My presence— 
even for one night—at St. Bree would 


assuredly be known, and Colonel Gravenall would guess that I had 
remained in the vicinity to keep an eye on events at Charmingdene. And I 
did not want to arouse his suspicions. I wanted to work in the dark; to 
penetrate the meaning of this strange mystery at Charmingdene without 
giving him an opportunity to suspect. Therefore, it was necessary for me to 
keep clear of the inn at St. Bree. 

But where was I to go? In that part of Cornwall inns were scarce, and 
other accommodation equally difficult to find. Just then I was walking 
through a desolate tract of moors where not a house was to be seen. The 
empty moorland seemed to stretch unendingly to the horizon. But I decided 


to keep on and take my chance, in the hope of coming in time to some 
cottage or wayside farm where they might put me up for the night. In the 
morning I would make some better plan. 

In the course of half an hour’s walking I came to another road at right 
angles to the one I was on, and the two made a white cross in the purple 
moors. I hesitated between them, wondering which way to turn. I could 
either go straight on or take the cross-road. As I could see no sign of a 
house ahead of me, the crossroad seemed the best. But which way—to the 
right or the left? To settle that point I took one of Colonel Gravenall’s half- 
crowns, and threw it aloft. “Tails, I turn to the right; heads, to the left!” I 
cried as it spun to the ground. It fell at my feet. The King’s head shone 
from the disc in the dust. Some people 


disbelieve in luck, but that call turned out lucky for me. 

I turned to the left on the cross-road, bound by this hazard of chance. By 
a long descent it took me down a steep and rugged hill. But again without 
sign of human habitation, the way being, if possible, lonelier than before. I 
kept on to the bottom, then struck up hill again. Before me the track twisted 
round the rise, like a road creeping out of sight. I pictured a night’s shelter 
—a farmhouse at least—on the other side of the rise. Even in Cornwall one 
must reach houses somewhere. 

I rounded the hill and the prospect seemed empty. Then in the distance I 
spied a small house on the roadside, which seemed to me like an inn. 
Unfortunately it was a good distance away. However, I set out towards it 
with a more cheerful heart, passing rapidly over the long, white, dusty road. 
As I walked briskly along, my eyes fell on another and more unexpected 
sight—a stationary motor-car drawn into the hedge at the side of the road, 
with the half-hidden figure of a man tinkering with the mechanism 
underneath. A breakdown, evidently, and a breakdown in a very lonely 
place. I plodded on past it in the dust; paused, looked round, hesitated, and 
finally retraced my steps with the impulse to help a fellow-motorist in 
trouble. The driver had risen and was bending over the front of the car. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” I said, addressing him. “I understand a 
little of this make rs 


The owner of the car swung round, and the remainder of my sentence 
was never finished. My eyes stared with pleasure and surprise at the sight 
of his face. 

“Colwin Grey, by all that’s wonderful 
doing in this part of the country?” 

He smiled as we shook hands. 

“T might ask you the same question, Haldham. At least I have the excuse 
of this thing.” He pointed to the car in the hedge. 

“What’s gone wrong?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. It stuck me up here some time ago and I| haven’t been 
able to get a move out of it since.” 

“Shall I have a look at it?” 

“Td be very glad if you would.” 

There was not much wrong with the car, when I came to examine it, and 
I soon had it in running order again. I worked determinedly, and when I had 
finished I wiped my hands with a piece of cotton waste. From the roadside 
Grey expressed his thanks. 

“And where are you going, Haldham?” he asked. His shrewd glance 
took in my travel-stained attire and the shabby suit-case in my hand. I felt 
myself flushing a little beneath his eye. 

“T am looking for a night’s lodging, for one thing,” I rather lamely said. 

“Well, then, you had better come along and dine with me. I am stopping 
at Penzance for the night. It’s strange running across you in this fashion, 
you know, because one of the things which brought me to Cornwall was to 
look for you.” 


1”? 


I exclaimed. “Whatever are you 


“To look for me?” I echoed in astonishment. 

“Yes; there has been rather a lucky turn of affairs in your late father’s 
estate. It appears that one of his foreign speculations has turned out well, 
and there is a residue coming to you. Not a fortune, by any means, but a 
few thousands at least, and a few thousands are always acceptable at any 
time. I was asked to find you, but that proved more difficult than I thought. 
I traced you to your London lodgings in the Edgware Road, but your 
landlady could tell me nothing beyond the fact that you had left there to go 
to Cornwall. That was vague; but as it happened I was motoring to the west 
of England on other business, so I decided to make inquiries as I came 
along—so far without success. I certainly didn’t expect to come across you 


like this, wandering through Cornish moors with a suit-case in your hand. 
What have you been doing down here? However, never mind that now. 
Jump up and drive into Penzance with me.” 

I hesitated, and he saw it. 

“What is the difficulty?” he asked. I looked at him, and made up my 
mind in a moment. 

“Grey,” I said by way of answer, “I want badly to talk to you. At the 
present moment I would value your advice and assistance more than 
anything else in the world. But in spite of that I cannot come with you now, 
because I have to be on these moors again before it grows dark.” 

He gave me a keen glance. 

“Tf that is all,” he said, “you can drive yourself 


back in my car. So you had better come. I thought when I saw your face 
that you looked like a man with a story to tell. Well, you can tell me as we 
go along, or defer it until dinner at the hotel—just as you please.” 

I did so, grateful to the toss of the coin which had turned my footsteps 
that way. (That half-crown is now a cherished possession of my wife’s.) I 
saw in it a symbol—an augury—of my case; for in all England just then 
Colwin Grey was the man I would have most wished to see, had I been 
offered the choice. He was a solicitor when I first knew him in my own 
legal days, but much more, even then, than that. Since then his name has 
become familiar to most people in the more sensational and popular role of 
a famous private investigator of crime. I came to know him intimately in 
the course of the Heredith case, for the Herediths and our family were 
friends, and his wonderful elucidation of that grim and ghastly tragedy 
made a lasting impression on my mind. We are most of us hero- 
worshippers in our way, and from that time forward Colwin Grey became a 
kind of intellectual hero of mine. I had not encountered him for some years, 
and it was difficult to realize that we were now sitting side by side in his 
motor car. I glanced at him from time to time as we sped along. He had not 
changed in the least, and was dressed as I remembered him best, in peaked 
cap and long, closely buttoned motoring-coat. His face was keen and pale 
as of old, and there was the same look in his wonderful grey eyes: 
inscrutable, but 


with something indulgent and compassionate in their depths—the 
understanding glance of one to whom so many human foibles and follies 
had been unveiled. Altogether, I felt it was good to have him there. My 
perplexities seemed to lighten by his mere presence in the car. 

His car made quick work of the few miles to Penzance, and soon we 
were sweeping along within sight of Mounts Bay. When we reached the 
hotel on the front he ordered a meal to be served without delay. We dined in 
a private sitting-room looking out upon St. Michael’s Mount and the sea. 
When we had finished Colwin Grey turned to me. 

“Now for your story, Haldham, as you wish to return to the moors by 
dark. I should say we have almost an hour of daylight yet. That’s the best of 
this part of Cornwall—the twilight lasts longer than anywhere in England. 
It’s the effects of the after-glow off Land’s End, I understand. Will you 
smoke ... no? Well, then, go ahead. I'll listen and try and help you—if I 
can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


I SEEK COUNSEL 


I STARTED at the outset of my adventure, and told him everything from 
beginning to end: from the moment of my arrival at Charmingdene, and all 
the strange things that had happened in that place. He heard me in silence 
from the outset, but I knew by his look that his whole attention was 
engaged. He allowed his cigar to go out early in my story, and held it 
unlighted in his hand until I had made an end. Then he sat for some minutes 
in silence. When at length he spoke it was merely to say: 

“Oh, this is most interesting! Now, what do you propose to do?” 

I told him simply I intended to watch on the moors by Charmingdene in 
pursuance of my promise, listening for the beat of the drum. He nodded 
understandingly. 

“And if you hear it—what then?” 

I said in that case it was my intention to go in pursuit. He nodded again, 
but this time with a rather dubious air. Once more there was a period of 
thoughtful silence before he next spoke. 

“What did the beating of the drum sound like to you, when you heard it 
from your room at the back of the house two nights ago? I want you to 
describe it very carefully to me.” 

“At first it was a faint and distant tap,” I said, 


“Just audible in the darkness, and that was all. The tapping seemed to come 
at intervals then. After a while it grew louder, in a kind of continuous and 
muffled roll, as though the drum was approaching the house. Then, 
suddenly, it ceased. There was something indescribably weird and strange 
about the sound in the dark. It seemed to transport one out of England— 
into the African jungle, or more mystical East.” 

He heard me thoughtfully. 

“Some Eastern nations—the Arabs, for instance—have strange notions 
of death which bear an affinity to this fancy of the beating drum,” he said. 
“But the idea of Death stalking the English country at night like a Phantom 
Arab on a spectral camel is altogether too Eastern a conception for a sober 


and matter-of-fact land like ours. In this overcrowded island Death is more 
like a car of Juggernaut, for ever crushing victims beneath its wheels. Death 
comes for all of us in time, but not with the beating of drums. We must look 
for a more human explanation of this, Haldham.” 

“Perhaps I can help a little here,” I said. “My late employer, Colonel 
Gravenall, knows something of the matter, as I believe. We might do worse 
than seek the solution there.” 

Colwin Grey glanced at me. 

“Why do you suspect him?” he asked. 

“Well,” I said, after some hesitation, “there seems no other explanation 
to me. In the first place, the drum-beating happened while he was supposed 
to be in London, but I doubt if he went there at all. Or he 


may have returned sooner than supposed, so as to carry out this scheme 
while the members of his household thought he was still away. Through 
being lost on the moors I was brought into this strange mystery, and the 
unfortunate Edward Chesworth’s story was told to me. I promised to help 
him, and kept a watch on the moors. On coming to Charmingdene, Colonel 
Gravenall must have heard of this, and so he discharged me immediately in 
order to get me out of the way. Surely that is proof enough, don’t you 
think?” 

My companion carefully selected another cigar. 

“Proof of what?” he asked. 

“Proof that Colonel Gravenall is seeking to destroy his nephew in some 
mysterious and horrible way,” I returned. “I do not know what his object is, 
but that much seems clear to me. When I first came to Charmingdene he 
sought to placate me—to throw dust in my eyes—by inviting me to dinner 
and talking with me confidentially at St. Just. But when he found there was 
a danger of my discovering too much he went on the other tack, and 
discharged me at once.” 

Grey pulled at his cigar musingly. 

“That invitation to dinner may have been a genuinely friendly act,” he 
replied—‘the impulse of a man of breeding who finds he has one of his 
own class in his employ. On the other hand, it may mean what you say. But 
why did he engage you at all, in that case? Let us keep an eye on the 
colonel, but not to the extent of allowing ourselves to be prejudiced against 
him because you happen to have taken a dislike to him.” 


I realized the justice of his words, and agreed with a smile. He spoke 
again: 

“And now, Haldham, for another figure in the case. The medical 
attendant—this doctor who talked with you on suggestionism. What is his 
name?” 

“Penhryn—Dr. Penhryn.” 

“Penhryn? Ah, a Cornish name. You say he visited Charmingdene every 
day?” 

“Practically he did. I think there was only one day he missed.” 

“And he used to stay a long time?” 

“Yes; and sometimes until far into the night.” 

“Rather an unusual thing for a medical man to do! He must have been 
very attentive indeed. You don’t suspect him in any way, do you?” 

“Why, no,” I returned, with a smile. “Miss Chesworth and _ her 
unfortunate brother look upon him in the light of a friend. Edward 
Chesworth used to cling to him in his bad turns—his sister told me that. 
That accounts for him stopping so late at night. He is a very unusual type of 
man—not at all like a mere country practitioner.” 

Grey changed the topic abruptly. 

“How many servants do they keep at Charmingdene?” 

“Only one; a working housekeeper, who is very deaf.” 

Grey seemed to have no more questions to put. For some minutes he sat 
wrapped in a brooding silence, like a man in intense thought. At last he 
raised his head and looked at me. 


“Haldham,” he said, “this is a sinister business, and it goes very deep. 
But I fancy I see ... a light. And now, to settle what remains. Will you be 
guided entirely by me, and leave this affair in my hands?” 

“Yes,” I rejoined promptly; “only too gladly, Grey. I will do whatever 
you wish.” 

“Very well,” he replied. “In the first place, then, you must not return to 
the moors to-night. It is unnecessary, because you will not hear the drum of 
death if you do. I have come to the conclusion that at least one night more 
will elapse before it sounds again. That, however, is only part of my reason 


for asking you to stay away. I have something more important for you to 
do, and tonight I must be left to handle this mystery alone.” 

In spite of my promise to obey him I uttered a dismayed protest. 

“But I promised Miss Chesworth!” I said. ‘She thinks I will be watching 
on the moors. How can I break my word?” 

“Because I will be watching for you,” he replied. “Haldham,” he 
continued, with the same impressive note in his voice, “in all this you must 
consent to be guided blindly by me. This 1s a sinister and strange affair, and 
we must leave nothing to chance. When I have finished what I have to tell 
you, I want you to walk to the station, carrying your suit-case, and catch the 
night train to London.” 

“To London?” I exclaimed in astonishment. “But, Grey, whatever for? I 
am not going back to London.” 

“IT know you are not,” he rejoined. “Nevertheless, 


you will do as I say. And, what is more to the purpose, you will make 
inquiries at the ticket office as if you were going to London, and purchase a 
ticket for the whole of the way. The precaution may not be necessary; on 
the other hand, it may help us a lot. After leaving Penzance the express 
makes its first and only stop in Cornwall twenty miles or so up the line. 
There you will alight, and put up at the hotel for the night. In the morning I 
will drive over for you in my car.” 

I did not in the least understand anything of this, but I felt such 
unquestioning trust in Grey that I was quite content to leave matters in his 
hands. So I nodded, and said I would do as he wished. He glanced at his 
watch, then looked at me. 

“You must start in a minute or two. I have just two more questions to 
put. Tell me what Colonel Gravenall is like.” 

“Tall and thin, with a liverish brown skin and glittering eyes,” I 
promptly replied; “a typical Anglo-Indian, with an old Indian army 
officer’s arrogant, superior air.” 

“And Dr. Penhryn?” 

“Grey-eyed and clean-shaven, with a face of great strength and the torso 
of a giant, but he falls away in the legs: a giant on dwarfs legs, in fact.” 

“Thanks!” said Grey with a smile. “You have a gift for compact 
description, Haldham. I could recognize either of your men in a crowd. 


Unfortunately, you cannot supply me with a description of the leading 
personage in this drama.” 
“The leading personage?” I echoed, in a puzzled tone. 
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“Do you mean Edward Chesworth? Because if so 

“No, no,” he interposed. “Young Chesworth is more in the nature of a 
victim in this affair than the principal figure on the stage. I was thinking of 
Death, Haldham—the mythical figure of Death with a drum. Whatever 
Death’s anatomical structure may be,” he went on gravely, “he is not likely 
to be dwarfish in the legs. Death would never cover the ground of his day’s 
work, depend upon it, if that were so. And now, Haldham, I think you had 
better be off. You have nice time and a few minutes to spare to catch your 
train, and I have some important things to do.” 

We rose to our feet. In the corridor of the hotel Grey shook hands with 
me, and as he did so slipped a card into my palm. “Look at it in the train,” 
he said as he turned away. 

I walked along the front to the station, and reached it, as Grey said, in 
ample time. I made painstaking inquiries of the booking clerk, and having 
purchased a single ticket to London, joined the thin stream of passengers 
trickling through the gate. It was a grey and damp sort of night, with only a 
scanty handful of intending travellers waiting for the train. But as I lounged 
about the badly lit platform I had the unaccountable feeling that a pair of 
eyes followed me as I walked up and down. The idea seemed absurd, but 
the feeling remained. I looked sharply over my shoulder once or twice, but 
I could only see dim and sluggish figures in the mist. Finally I dismissed 
the thought as imagination or nerves, and went to 


the bookstall to buy a magazine. With it in my hand I found an empty third- 
class compartment, and sat in the corner seat reading until the train steamed 
out. As the station began to slide away from me I thought of the card Grey 
had given me, and brought it forth. Holding it in my hand I scanned it by 
the light of the smoky carriage lamp. It was a few words in the nature of a 
reminder, and merely read: 


“The name of your station is St. Odd.” 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE SECOND COMING OF THE DRUM 


ST. ODD was a small grey town with one twisted street of huddled 
buildings set in a circle of brown hills. The train stopped at the wretched 
station just long enough for me to alight, and then vanished with a dismal 
roar into a tunnel before I had passed through the barrier. 

With a hard stare at my surrendered ticket to London the porter who 
collected it listened to my inquiry and directed me to the hotel. It was some 
way down the twisted street, next to a picture palace and opposite a mission 
hall: a little more imposing than a village inn, but quite as unclean, A dark- 
eyed Cornish landlady, with a beard like Betsy Prig’s, said she could give 
me a room, but she stared at my request nevertheless, as though puzzled at 
the sight of a visitor in St. Odd at that time of night. She sent for a 
chambermaid to show me upstairs, and after an hour’s walk up and down 
the one street of the little town (though there was nothing to see there) I 
returned to my dingy room and to bed. I lay awake for a while wondering 
what was happening at Charmingdene, but finally dropped off to sleep with 
the comforting reflection that this mysterious affair was in far more 
satisfactory hands than my own. 

Nevertheless I was anxious to see Colwin Grey the following morning, 
and after an indifferent breakfast in 


the coffee-room I sat impatiently awaiting his arrival, endeavouring to kill 
time with the current number of the “St. Odd Gazette.” I had read the bits 
of local news and the advertisements several times over, when the door 
opened and Grey walked in. His greeting was calm and his face inscrutable 
as ever, but something told me he had important information to impart. My 
lips framed an eager question, but he shook a warning head. 

“Not here, Haldham,” he interposed quickly; “let us go outside.” 

We went out into the unsightly street. Not until we were beyond it, and 
in a secluded part of the hills, did my companion unclose his lips to speak 
of the events of the night. 


“T stayed up late,” he began briefly, “but Death did not parade. He is to 
come to-night instead.” 

His words thrilled me, few as they were, for they suggested that he had 
made discoveries in this terrible mystery. I looked at his face eagerly. 

“You have found out something, then, Grey?” I asked. 

“Everything!” was his unexpected retort. “I hope to clear up this 
uncanny mystery to-night. Listen attentively to me, Haldham, and I will tell 
you what we have to do. I have left my car in a garage at the outskirts of 
this town, and I want you to drive me by some remote and unfrequented 
way to the spot where you used to drive Edward Chesworth and his sister at 
night. There you will leave me, and take the car away—anywhere, so long 
as you give Charmingdene and the hamlet of St. Bree a wide 


berth. Keep yourself and the car well out of sight until about eight o’clock, 
then return without lights to the vicinity of Charmingdene, leaving the car 
on the moors somewhere where it cannot be seen.” 

“By The Oysters,” I suggested. “It would be out of sight there.” 

“Anywhere—so long as it is not too far from the hill behind 
Charmingdene. That is the important point. After leaving the car I want you 
to mount to the hill behind the house, and listen for the beating of the drum. 
Should Eleanor Chesworth need you while you are out on the moors she 
will make the signal you arranged with her from the house.” 

My face expressed a wonder so complete that he smiled. 

“IT have seen her, of course,” he said. “It was necessary, you see. So last 
night I left a note in your name at your ingenious post office asking her to 
meet me by The Oysters, and she was waiting when I went there this 
morning. She was alarmed and surprised at the sight of me, but I told her I 
had come in your place. She showed herself a brave and intelligent girl. I 
imparted all it was necessary for her to know, and she has promised to carry 
out my instructions to the letter. When the drum sounds to-night—as it will 
—she 1s to tell her brother that you and I are on the moors, and that he is 
quite safe. Should that assurance fail to calm him, and she finds herself 
unable to control him alone, she will raise the window-blind as a signal for 
you. If you see it you will go quickly to her assistance, and, if necessary, 
restrain Edward Chesworth by force. He must not be permitted to go out of 


the house. Stay at Charmingdene until it is safe to leave him, then walk to 
the place where you have left the car. Drive slowly and quietly, without 
lights, to the finger-post where the road ends by the cliff. There wait until I 
come.” 

There was much in these directions that was mysterious, and I would 
have liked to ask what they meant. But I knew by my friend’s face that it 
would be useless to question him just then. So I merely answered that I 
would do exactly as he wished. He nodded his satisfaction, and said we had 
better go to the garage for the car. 

On the journey across the moors to the cliffs he was unusually silent, 
even for him. I took him by a round-about route as he requested—through 
St. Burian and Sennen, then along the grim and wild coast to the north of 
Land’s End. When we reached the black line of cliffs where the closed road 
ended, I slowed down and pulled up the car. From the seat I pointed out the 
landmarks: the crooked finger-post, the dropping road, and the hut where I 
had spent the night. Grey silently observed them in turn. 

“How long would it take to reach the mining hut from Charmingdene, 
walking across the moors?” he asked. 

I said I thought a good walker might accomplish it in an hour and a half 
—perhaps a trifle less. 

“But the distance is four times longer by road?” 

I nodded. “Yes it is quite twenty miles. The road winds around like a 
snake.” 


“Drive across the moors a little farther,’ he said—“out of sight of the 
road.” 

I went on until the road and the hut and the finger-post were no longer in 
sight. Then Grey asked me to stop the car, and when I had done so he got 
down. 

“Haldham,” he said, looking up at me from the roadside, “here is my last 
word. When you drive along the cliff road in the darkness to-night keep a 
sharp look out for any figure you may see, whether afoot or mounted in a 
car. Should you meet it, bring it back to the cliffs in the car. But I don’t 
think you will encounter it.” 

I heard this like one completely at sea. 

“Who would it be—this figure?” I ventured to ask. 


“Death,” was the enigmatic reply. At my bewilderment Grey gave a faint 
smile. “Haldham,” he said, “these matters shall be made clear to-night; I 
promise you that. Till then, good-bye, and be sure and keep yourself out of 
sight.” 

With these parting words he set off, making his way back along the cliffs 
in the direction of the old St. Bree mine. I watched his tall figure until the 
rocks hid him from sight, then went on myself in the car. Bearing Grey’s 
instructions in mind, I kept to the lonely road which skirted the cliffs, past 
Cape Cornwall and the savage headland of Botallack, and so on through 
Morvah and Zennor in the north. My first thought was to stop at St. Ives for 
lunch, but I decided to go farther afield. 

Darkness had fallen on my familiar moors when I beheld them again, 
approaching them, after a long day’s drive, from the south. When The 
Oysters and the 


kissing-stones loomed out in the distance I extinguished my lights, and took 
the car gently across the heather in the direction of the great twin piles of 
stones. As I thought, they made a capital place of concealment, though the 
night was so dark that the unlighted car could not have been seen ten feet 
away. But who was likely to walk the moors looking for an empty car? 

Leaving it there, | made my way by a wide detour towards the hill. As I 
walked, I saw the shadowy outline of Charmingdene in the hollow beneath, 
one shuttered window showing a faint ray of light. At length I found myself 
on the hill behind the garage: the summit from where I had seen Colonel 
Gravenall survey the surrounding country with his glass. Here was my 
station for the night—to listen for the coming of the drum. 

The west wind sighed in a cold sky, and the night was darker on the 
moors than down by the kissing-stones. The air was sharp, but for shelter I 
had the drooping branches of the hill’s one tree. 

I stood still for a while, staring around me in the gloom. The stillness 
was absolute; not a whisper, not a sound. Yet Grey was certain I should 
hear the drum during the night. My eyes turned downward towards the 
darkened house, and I wondered if the one faint light I had seen came from 
Edward Chesworth’s room. I could not see it now; the house appeared quite 
dark. I pictured that unhappy man crouching somewhere within, listening 
and starting with fear at some 


imaginary sound. And his sister? Was she with him, and perhaps thinking 
of me, watching—for her sake—in the darkness of the moors? Slowly I 
began to walk up and down near the tree in order to keep my circulation on 
the move. Excitement was in my heart, and perhaps a little fear as well. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SECOND COMING 
OF THE DRUM (Continued) 


TIME hung heavily as I waited, and for a long while no sound reached 
me in the stillness of the night. My mind was full of many thoughts, and I 
became conscious of a deep foreboding and horror, which settled upon my 
soul, and would not be shaken off. Across the darkness of the moors floated 
the sullen figure of Death, coming towards me, beating his horrible drum. 
He drew nearer, and I grew cold with fear. His burning eyes looked into 
mine, and I gave a loud cry. I woke to reality with a start, and my reason 
and my courage returned. Angrily I told myself that if I did not take hold of 
my nerves I would become a victim of the same hallucination that had 
wrecked young Chesworth’s life. I was unworthy of Eleanor’s trust, giving 
way to such fancies, like a nervous, hysterical fool. 

Leaning against the tree, I sought to reason things out, and my late 
employer’s share in it all. Why had he gone away, and why had he so 
mysteriously returned? What was his object in masquerading as Death; if 
indeed it was he, as I supposed? Or had this mystery a deeper, more sinister 
depth than that? These were questions I asked myself in great mental 
perplexity, with the feeling that the problem was one 


too awful to be solved, even by Colwin Grey himself. I wondered what he 
was doing just then, and if he was waiting by the cliffs in the lonely, 
deserted hut. Waiting—for what? 

From these thoughts my mind returned to my surroundings. It was very 
quiet and still, and shadows thronged thickly beneath the tree. I had no idea 
of the flight of time, for I dared not strike a match to look at my watch. But 
the darkness around me grew deeper as the moments ebbed away, flowing 
about me like a tide. I seemed to behold dark waters rising noiselessly in a 
flood, seeking to encompass me like a black river of death. This new fancy 
gripped me with fear, and I stared before me as at a real source of peril. I 
actually had the sensation of standing in water, which flowed stealthily 
upward until my middle was passed. Upward it mounted, until the waters of 


the shadowy river touched my dry lips. The flavour was bitter indeed. It 
was the water of Death.... 

I gave a violent start, staring above me into the thick and twisted 
branches of the tree. I was like a man roughly awakened from a bad dream, 
to find the reality worse than the thought. The waters of Death still seemed 
to be singing in my ears. Trembling and perplexed, my senses slowly came 
back. Gradually I became aware of myself and my surroundings: of the 
darkness, the wind sighing in the tree, and the faint outline of the empty 
moors. But none of these things brought me back to watchfulness. It was 
that other 


and more sinister sound which was the reason for my vigil there. 

My first thought was that a dream still held me, because as I listened 
now I could hear no sound; though subconsciously my brain had registered 
it but a moment before. Then it came again; so softly as to be almost 
inaudible except to a tense listening ear; faint, indeed, but unmistakable— 
the rhythmic throbbing of a distant drum. 

I listened with an effort. Far away in the darkness it sounded, though I 
had no idea of the direction from where it came. With a rise and fall the 
hollow cadence reached me, rolling faintly across the moors; tremulous, but 
unceasing, an unseen drummer beating a tattoo. 

At first 1t seemed to approach no nearer. Certainly my ear for a long time 
could detect no difference in the dim, hollow sound. Then bit by bit the taps 
grew sharper and sharper, and more distinct. I looked about me in the 
darkness, and still I could not tell whence it came. But I knew it was 
drawing closer now, and coming fast. I could even distinguish the rattle of 
bone or stick on parchment instead of the first faint muffled beat. Again I 
heard it more distinctly, and was able to locate it at last. The drum was 
crossing the moors near me in the direction of Charmingdene. It was 
climbing the slope of the hill to the tree where I stood on guard. 

There was a thrill in that knowledge. I like to think 


I was able to behave with a semblance of courage and calm, even as the 
evil thing drew near. As I waited I wondered whether they had yet heard 
the drum in the house. It was possible that the sound was not yet audible to 
them, as it was to me, out on the open moors. Fervently I hoped that this 


was the case. The drum crept closer; nearer to the tree. I looked hastily 
towards the house. It was dark and silent, as it had been since the beginning 
of my watch. 

But as the roll of the drum drew steadily nearer, and in the tense moment 
when I had gathered the whole strength of my being to confront it when it 
came, a loud cry rang out in the night. It came from the house beneath. 
Swinging round, I looked down the hill. At first I could see nothing, then 
suddenly, out of the gusty blackness, shone a white ray of light. It flashed 
out like a beacon to me, up there on the hill. Once—twice—it came, as the 
blind of the upper window was swiftly lowered and raised. It was the signal 
agreed upon. Eleanor was in distress, and needed my aid. And at that 
moment the drum ceased. But I was not thinking of the drum just then. I 
raced at top speed down the hill. 

Before I reached the house the back door opened, and a light gleamed 
forth. Silhouetted against its radiance stood Eleanor, looking out into the 
night. I went across the paved yard quickly, and stood before her in the 
patch of white light. Her dark eyes met mine thankfully, and together we 
went inside. 

“You have come quickly,” she said. 


“As fast as I could,” I said breathlessly. “What is it? What has 
happened? You heard the beating of the drum. Your brother—was he much 
afraid?” 

“At first—yes,” she answered. “That was why I signalled to you. But he 
grew calm again almost instantly when the sound of the drum ceased. I had 
to let him know that you were out there on guard. Mr. Grey said I might tell 
him as a last resource. It had such a wonderful effect on him; he seemed to 
grow calmer at once. But I must go back to him—I daren’t leave him alone. 
Will you wait here for me? I will run down again.” 

I waited. The lamp threw a dim light on the kitchen, and it was very 
quiet there. Opposite me was a shut door—the door of Mrs. Truedick’s 
room, I supposed. And no doubt she had slept through it all, like a woman 
shut in a grave—the grave of her unhappy infirmity. There was no fear of 
that horrible drum piercing her startled ear. And Colonel Gravenall? Where 
was he, and what was he doing just then? I looked about me. The lamp 
flickered and the shadows brooded. It was strangely silent, and the silence 
had an atmosphere of fear. 


The hands of the clock crept forward. Nearly an hour passed away. Once 
I thought I heard footsteps moving overhead, and the sound of a subdued 
voice. Then through the aperture of the door a light glimmered faintly on 
the stairs. The door opened. On the threshold Eleanor stood, looking at me. 
Closing the door softly, she came forward to where I sat. 


“Tt is all right,” she said. “Edward is wonderfully calm. He feels quite 
safe with you and Mr. Grey watching over him, he says. I have not seen 
him sj brave for a long while.” 

“That is good,” I responded, “and now I will go. I am needed. Grey 
expects me. You can have every confidence in him.” 

She nodded, and gave me her hand. 

“Go,” she said simply. “I feel so safe, knowing you are both there. And 
to-morrow, Mr. Grey says, you will explain all.” 

She turned away quickly, leaving me alone. I walked across the kitchen 
and let myself out by the door. Over the heather I sped to The Oysters and 
the place where I had secreted the car. I cranked up, got in, and took the car 
carefully through the moorland to the white road. 

The car with its lamps unlighted crept slowly seawards, following the 
dim track which wound and curved through the moors. I had thought of 
Grey’s last instructions, and as the engine ran with subdued beat beneath 
my hand I watched the road ahead carefully for any figure or car coming in 
the opposite direction. But the way remained empty and still. I could see 
nothing but the shrouded outline of the moors beneath an ebony sky. And 
as I threaded my way carefully in the darkness along the sinuosities of that 
tortuous road I brooded deeply over the events of the night, and wondered 
what had become of the phantom drummer with the drum. I knew that he 
had been near me— 


very near me indeed—when the cry came from the house. And it was then 
that the sound ceased. What did that mean? 

Smoothly and almost in silence the car glided onward through the 
stillness of the night, and the road seemed to grow more dreary and empty 
as I came nearer to my journey’s end. Along the way the remembered 
landmarks of the journey sprang up like beckoning ghosts, emerging from 
the darkness only to vanish instantly again. Then the apparition of a gaunt 


dead tree in a hedgerow warned me I was on the last rise. From it the road 
fell to the finger-post and ended abruptly near the cliffs and the waters of 
the bay. 

The next moment the top of the hill brought into vision the bleak line of 
cliffs, and I heard the sullen, cold splash of the sea. 

I heard something else too. A sound far more menacing and incredible, 
yet unmistakable and clear: the quick rataplan of a drum. Loudly it 
throbbed through the darkness, from somewhere down by the sea. My 
hands gripped the wheel with excitement, and a chill of horror ran through 
my veins. Death—was Death waiting to confront me, advancing up from 
the sea with his drum? The car swerved dangerously across the road, but I 
got it around in time. I did not slacken speed. Pride and courage came to 
the rescue, and I kept straight on—though (I admit it) in a sweating agony 
of fear. 

The last piece of road swam into vision: the steep declivity which ended 
in the finger-post where I was to 


pull up the car and wait. The drum sounded clearer than ever, as I let the car 
down the hill. I pictured the drummer by the finger-post, waiting for me 
there. Then he seemed to rise from the road before me, swaying in the 
darkness with his beating drum. But as I drew near my destination I knew 
where the sound came from at last. It was making its way from the hut by 
the cliffs along the path which led towards the road. And as I pulled up by 
the finger-post my eyes sought the gloom underneath. In that evil moment I 
did not know what I might see. 

As I looked the figure of a man came bounding with great leaps up the 
path, the sound of the invisible drum pursuing him, as it seemed, from the 
rear. The man sprang up to the finger-post almost beside me, and I could 
hear his panting breath as he rushed past. Then he looked behind him and 
cried aloud. “Oh, God, have mercy!” he screamed, and “Oh, God!” again, 
with such a dreadful note of terror in his voice that I sat petrified in the car. 
Sometimes in the quiet of the night I awake with a start with that anguished 
shriek still echoing in my ears. The next moment I saw his fleeing figure 
crossing the road in front of the car. In that brief instant I knew him. It was 
Dr. Penhryn. 

He went straight ahead, rushing like a man demented towards the high, 
black line of cliffs. “Stop!” I managed to shout warningly, but whether my 


voice reached him I shall never know. He ran on with incredible swiftness, 
flying like the wind. I lost sight 


of him momentarily, but saw him again on the brink of the cliff—a wild, 
gesticulating figure outlined against the sky. And then he was gone. 

I sprang down from my seat and ran to the spot. From the edge of the 
cliff my eyes vainly searched the turbulent and inexorable sea. The next 
moment I heard footsteps behind me, and swung round to see Colwin Grey 
standing there. Our eyes met in silence. His face was white and stern. 

“Useless to look, Haldham,” he said slowly. “He could not live an 
instant in that sea, if, indeed, the life was not dashed out of him as he fell. 
My design was more effectual than I thought, but perhaps it is just as well. 
Yes; on the whole, I am inclined to think this 1s best. Come now, let us go. 
We can do no good here.” 

As we turned from the cliffs I saw Grey had something in his hand. It 
was a small drum. Seeing me looking at it, he raised his eyes and met my 
gaze. 

“T picked this up,” was all he said, and with a quick gesture cast it from 
him into the sea. Together we took our way to the car without further 
speech. When Grey got in he turned to me. 

“Drive as quickly as you can to Dr. Penhryn’s house,” he said. “I will 
explain all to you there.” 

For answer I swung the car round. The next moment we were speeding 
along the dark road. At first the sound of the sea was loud in my ears. I was 
glad when we had left it behind. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE MYSTERY OF THE NIGHT 


IT was after midnight when we passed “The Running Horse,” and I took 
the car up the hill beyond the inn to Dr. Penhryn’s door. Clouds were 
gathering in the west, and a lowering sky betokened a rising storm. The 
lonely house at which we stopped was wrapped in darkness and gloom. No 
light beaconed from it, but the sound of our footsteps on the gravel was 
greeted from within by the challenging, half-frightened yelp of a dog. 

“It is useless knocking,” my companion said. “Dr. Penhryn’s daily servant 
went at nightfall, and he was accustomed to spend the evenings alone. We 
shall have to get in through a window.” 

I murmured a word of protest. Even if the man was dead, that seemed no 
justification for breaking into his house. But Grey brushed aside my scruples 
with an impatient air. 

“It is necessary,” he said. “I will take the responsibility, so you need not 
fear. But we are not in the least likely to be disturbed, for the village 
policeman lives five miles away. Besides, I have been in the house before.” 

His words surprised me more than ever, but I held my peace, and followed 
him meekly across the garden 


to the side of the house. Grey walked a step or two ahead until he reached a 
window. Then he stopped, and waited for me. 

“T left this unfastened,w he whispered in my ear. “Quietly, now, Haldham. 
I will get through first.” 

He thrust up the window as he spoke, then sprang on the ledge and 
clambered through. I followed suit, and we both stood in the darkness inside. 
Grey made his way across the room like a man who knew where he was. 
Then I heard him strike a match. It flickered in the gloom, and he lit a lamp 
which stood on the table. Lamp in hand, he beckoned me to follow him. He 
turned into the passage, and went up it to a further door. It was shut, and a 
faint whimpering and scratching came from within. I looked up at Grey with 
strained expectancy in my eyes. 

“Only the dog,” he explained with a smile. The door clicked as he opened 
it, and the whimpering changed to a snarl. Grey pushed the door wider. A 


small dog darted forth, and scurried away in the gloom of the passage like a 
mad thing. I heard its pattering feet rushing from room to room, followed by 
silence, as if the animal had leapt from the open window by which we had 
entered the house. 

“The poor brute is half mad with fear, and I don’t much wonder—in this 
house,” said Grey. “Come, Haldham, let us go in.” 

We entered in silence. The room was in darkness but the remains of a 
dying fire still glowed in the grate. An easy chair was drawn to the table, and 
a shaded 


reading lamp stood ready to a reader’s hand. Books were scattered on the 
table, and one lay open by the lamp. By the red glow of the fire I saw 
passages in it underlined, and marginal notes in a queer, tilted masculine 
hand. Grey lit the reading lamp, and turned up the wick. The lamplight 
illumined the library, the books, and the booklined shelves: a quiet room and 
peaceful—the haunt of a studious man. 

Grey stood for a moment looking about him, then turned abruptly to me. 

“Dr. Penhryn was really a remarkable scoundrel,” he said. 

My face showed my amazement, but I waited for more. 

“T have been looking at his library,’ Grey went on. “The man had a 
passion for that form of investigation which aspires to pierce the unknown. 
His studies led him towards the mystic and transcendental, and all kinds of 
works on these subjects have found a place on his shelves.” 

“So I observed when I first saw them,” I replied, “but the knowledge 
conveys nothing to me. What does it mean, Grey; and how was Dr. Penhryn 
implicated in the mystery of Charmingdene? What had he to do with the 
sufferings of Edward Chesworth, the sounding of the drum, and the supposed 
coming of Death?” 

“Draw up that chair, Haldham, and I will explain it all—Grey rejoined. 
”We are quite safe here. We are not likely to be interrupted—now.” 


He spoke with a gravity I had never heard from him before, then stood 
with downcast gaze in the lamplight, meditating a while. I sat there in silence, 
wondering what strange story I was to hear. At length Grey sat down by my 
side and looked at me. 

“Do you know anything of suggestion and autosuggestion?” he said. 


The question had been asked me in that room before, from the lips of the 
dead man. I answered in an almost similar way. 

“Very little, beyond hearing a lecture about it in London a year or two ago. 
It was rather a fashionable cult just then. The papers took it up, and London 
women flocked to the lectures at which some foreign professor expounded its 
principles. It seemed rather a queer business to me: a mixture of faith healing 
and Christian science, or something of that sort.” 

Grey smiled a little. 

“No; it is not. In fact, it is quite a different thing. Its professors and 
followers claim it to be a science, though personally I should not call it that. 
And it is an interesting theory in some respects. It is based on the principle 
that the subconscious mind is the actual controlling force of the human entity, 
and not the will, from which suggestionists say the subconscious mind 1s 
quite distinct. They assert that the will—as we understand it—is the 
conscious and educated power of thought, but that the subconscious mind has 
a much more powerful influence over human actions, though we have little 
knowledge of how it works. The apostles of suggestion 


claim to be able to teach people how to direct and control the operations of 
this unknown force—the subconscious, as they call it, or the subconscious 
mind.” 

“T think I follow you,” I said. “What do you think of it yourself? 
Undoubtedly the subconscious mind exists. But do you believe that it is a 
stronger force than the will—what you have described as the conscious 
trained power of thought?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT should not like to be dogmatic on the point. Indeed, dogmatism would 
be ridiculous in such an unknown domain. We can only advance theories, not 
facts. But I am inclined to agree that the subconscious mind is a very strong 
force. The textbooks of suggestion attempt to demonstrate its power by 
various tests. There is the elementary one of going to bed knowing that you 
have to catch an early morning train.” 

I nodded. “And you generally awake before the time.” 

“Quite so. That is supposed to be due to the subconscious mind prompting 
you to awake from sleep. Baudouin, in his work on suggestion, defines 
suggestion as ‘the subconscious realization of an idea,’ or ‘the putting into 
operation, by ourselves or another, of the ideo-reflex which exists in us all.’ 
In plain English, it comes to this: if there is anything in the theory we are not 


governed by our wills, as is commonly supposed, but are swayed by 
suggestions from without, and by autosuggestion from within.” 


He turned to the table and picked up one of the books lying there. “Listen 
to this,” he said, and read aloud: 


“ “These forces working upon the subconscious mind without 
rational guidance make us the weak, uncertain creatures we are, 
contradictory and unreliant, lacking continuity of purpose. The 
conscious or educated will is but a poor faculty after all. Very few 
people exist who can (in the expression) “make up their minds” to a 
certain course of action, and then abide by it? 


“That disposes of the doctrine of free will, Haldham,” said Grey, laying 
aside the book. “ ‘I am the master of my fate’ is a theory which found scant 
favour with the writer of those words.” 

“Who was he?” I asked. 

“The unhappy being who went over the cliffs tonight,” he gravely replied. 
“Wait!” he interposed in answer to my extreme look of surprise. “This goes 
much deeper than you think. The dead man’s studies of the transcendental 
and the unknown—the unknowable, let us say—took him along a dark and 
dangerous road which none of us may tread. He was that most dangerous 
thing—a fanatical inquirer into the nature and essence of life, regardless of 
the cost. He sought to wrest from the darkness of the universe in which we 
walk those secrets of existence which we are not permitted to know. I made 
that discovery in this house last night—alone.” 


Grey went across to a closed writing cabinet in a corner of the room, and 
unlocked it with a small key. From a kind of secret drawer he extracted a 
bundle of documents, and a diary in a green leather cover, also locked. With 
these he returned to his seat. 

“It took me some hours last night to go through these papers,” he said. 
“The contents make interesting reading. Penhryn was unquestionably a man 
of commanding intellect. Had he approached his experiments in a proper 
spirit all might have been well, and the result very different. Listen again.” 

Turning the lamp higher, he read: 


“ “There exists an underworld of the mind of which we know nothing. Ah, 
to fathom its deeps, to understand what it means! The subconscious mind is 
the real soul of man, where our lives and destinies are shaped without our 
knowledge. 

“ ‘Long years of investigation and research have convinced me that it is 
this force which controls us all from the cradle to the grave. The 
subconscious mind is pure spirit. It is not subject to material weakness. Its 
activity is unceasing, and it governs us while the body rests, and the so-called 
intellectual faculties are inert and asleep. The conscious and educated mind 
of man is but a sharpened monkey cleverness, a few phrases learnt by rote; a 
few ounces of viscid greyness subject to disease and decay. 

“ “The subconscious is the real mind of man: the immortal spirit within us 
which we have never 


striven to learn or understand. In our ignorance we follow the blind 
promptings of the material mind, which leads us to misery, illness, and death. 
There is an Eastern allegory that the gods made man immortal, but hid the 
place of his soul, leaving him to discover where it was. Actually this is no 
fable, but a scientific truth. When man discovers the secret of the 
subconscious, and how to use it aright, he will be master of his immortal soul 
and the dark universe in which he dwells.’ ” 


“It strikes me as rather vague and rhapsodical,” I said doubtfully, as Grey 
came to a pause. “And I’m not sure that I understand it either. What does it 
all mean?” “Wait!” said my friend gravely. “There is more—much more—to 
come.” He read on: 


“ “We are all the slaves of imagination, whether we think so or not. We 
will walk on a beam laid on the ground, but thrust out from a precipice—no! 
You will sleep comfortably in a strange room where a corpse hangs in a shut 
cupboard in a corner, so long as you do not know that the suicide is there. But 
if you open the door by chance in the night, terror will banish sleep and cause 
you to flee. That is suggestion: the suggestion of animal fear to your 
subconscious mind that the stiff and swinging corpse is an awful thing 
inimical to yourself; and the subconscious (which is you) prompts you to run 
away. I had a patient once who feared to look upon an approaching 


train. One day he remained near the edge of the platform a little too long. His 
subconscious mind turned his fear into action, and toppled him beneath the 
wheels of the train. 

“ “Instinctively some people shun the edge of high cliffs. Why? Because 
they are afraid. In that lies the explanation of many things. Fear and emotion 
are both qualities of the conscious mind, and they keep us in bondage all our 
lives. The emotions of love, pity, and compassion hold us in enervating 
bonds, and we are hag-ridden all our lives long by fear, anxiety, terror, worry, 
and care, and the prospect of illness and death in the end. Such qualities are 
the product of our conscious faculties, but it is the subconscious mind which 
acts upon them and brings about the result. 

“ “Every suggestion received by the conscious mind _ undergoes 
transformation into reality through the action of the subconscious mind. 
Everything, that 1s, except thought, which is a deliberately conscious and 
artificial process. The subconscious acts best upon ideas and unconscious 
impressions, for they sink into the depths of the human entity through the 
imagination, without the cognition of the conscious faculties. Suggestion has 
been well defined as an idea which subconsciously transforms itself into 
corresponding reality.’ ” 


Grey paused in his reading, looked up, and adjusted the lamp afresh. 
“Now we shall begin to see where all this is tending,” he remarked, and went 
on: 


“ “Undoubtedly these truths have been demonstrated very wonderfully in 
the case of E C . He was the subject of a remarkable external or 
communicated suggestion to begin with. Four days were missing from his life 
for which he could not account. An Inca priest or witch-doctor assured him 
that during those four days he was dead, and restored by some horrible magic 
to life. The sinister suggestion sunk into the young man’s being, and preyed 
upon him so after his return to his native land that it seriously undermined his 
health. Here was a complete demonstration of the incalculable power of 
suggestion upon the subconscious mind. It was at this stage of the case that I 
was called in as a medical man. When I heard the nature of the patient’s 
illness I saw in it a priceless opportunity for the experiment of the ultimate 
effect of suggestion upon the human soul. I resolved to take it. The ground 
was tilled, as it were. It was only necessary to continue the process of 
suggestion until the witch-doctor’s assurance became an unalterable belief. A 


great curiosity came to me to test, as it were, the power of the subconscious 
to complete and carry out to its logical conclusion an idea which had 
germinated deeply within it. 

ve C was told by the witch-doctor that he had been 
drowned, and that he was only restored to life upon certain conditions. The 
penalty of violation was awful and horrible in the extreme. The dread that 
this penalty might overtake him, or that he might bring it about by an 
involuntary encounter 


with some person he had met during the period of this episode abroad, 
brought the beginning of physical decay upon his health, and caused him to 
spend his days in a deep-seated terror of mind. 

“ «This in itself was striking proof of the influence of suggestion, which is 
indeed the supreme governing power of the human soul, whether we believe 
in it or not. Suggestion! It influences every act in our life. As Baudouin 
points out, laying the cloth for dinner makes one feel hungry, the sight of a 
fire just lit lessens the feeling of cold, the spectacle of an accident makes us 
shudder, not from sympathy, as is generally supposed, but because the idea is 
conveyed to us that it might have been our lot, and our quivering fibres shrink 
involuntarily from fear. 

“People still wear armlets and charms against the power of evil, anti- 
rheumatic rings, lucky stones, and the like. Modern women buy mascots in 
jewellery shops for luck. What are such things but an unconscious belief in 
the power of counter-suggestion against evil suggestion? When I was out in 
Africa I treated a native of Uganda who was brought to me in an extremity 
declaring he had been bitten by a deadly venomous swamp snake. He had all 
the symptoms of acute poisoning: swelling, vertigo, sickness, and a very 
faint pulse. But actually he had not been bitten at all; it was merely 
imagination on his part I assured him of that, and his recovery was rapid. Had 
I allowed him to remain in his belief he would have died. 


“ “Imagination and suggestion! These two qualities govern us all. Even as 
children we are influenced by them from the first. Coué gives the instance of 
a child actually hurting its hand, and suffering physical pain. The mother 
blows on the sore place and kisses it, and tells him it doesn’t hurt any more. 
The child stops crying and goes on with its play. He believes there is no more 
pain; his unconscious mind accepts the suggestion and causes it to cease. And 


it is the same in older years. The recreations of life—books, theatres, 
cinemas, music, and even games—what are they but suggestions which 
convey new impressions to us? And modern addiction to drugs and patent 
medicines is another proof of the power of suggestion upon the subconscious 
mind. 

“ “Death often comes as the result of suggestion, because the fear of it 
works upon our subconscious and brings about swift physical decay. 
Suggestion, again, has such a potent effect upon our thoughts of old age and 
death that the majority of us die before our time. Imbued in every one of us is 
the belief that three-score years and ten is the allotted span of human life. Our 
forefathers blindly accepted this fable from the Hebrew Bible, and they have 
passed it on to us. But modern science knows that the human body 1s capable 
of retaining life for a much longer period than seventy years. A new 
generation brought up in ignorance of all knowledge of the average duration 
of human life could by suggestion double the span of life upon this earth. 
And the use 


of suggestion could be made equally potent against disease. Suggestion and 
autosuggestion, if properly applied, will cure any organic disease in the 
human frame. It is all a question of setting the subconscious to work?” 


“Oh, come,” I broke in suddenly, “this is going too far. I do not believe 
that.” 

Grey laid down the notes from which he had been reading. 

“It would be useless to try suggestion in your case, then, because you have 
already put down the counter-suggestion of unbelief.” 

“You mean that I have no faith?” 

“It 1s more a question of scientific belief in certain fixed principles upon 
which the human frame is governed than a matter of faith—so suggestionists 
say. But I think we have had enough of Dr. Penhryn’s notes. They are merely 
the preamble. I wished to give you an outline of the drift of his arguments and 
the trend of his mind before reading to you the record of a series of terrible 
experiments he practised upon our unhappy young friend at Charmingdene 
while acting as medical adviser to him. That, to my mind, is the worst aspect 
of the case. It was because of the implicit trust reposed in him as a doctor that 
he was able to pursue his ghastly efforts to pry into the mystery of life and 
death at the expense of his unfortunate victim’s reason, and almost at the cost 
of his life. But his moral turpitude has recoiled upon his own 


head—let us not dwell upon it. He has left a complete account of his 
experiments in this secret locked diary, of which I have the key. It is more 
than a diary: it is the unveiling of a dark and dreadful experiment. I am going 
to read it to you. It makes clear the nature of all the mysterious events which 
have perplexed you so much.” 

Grey unlocked the book and drew his chair closer to the lamp. The shaded 
light fell upon his strong, clear-cut face, the books on the table, and the 
square green volume in his hand. I also drew nearer to the table as he started 
to read again. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


DR. PENHRYN’S NARRATIVE: 
NOTES ON SUGGESTION IN 
THE CASE OF E—— C—— 


“IT was on the twenty-first of March of this year that I was first called to 
the home of this patient to treat him for extreme nervousness and general 
weakness. In this case I found a delusion or hallucination as to a curious 
experience which had befallen the patient while in Peru on an exploring 
expedition two years before. The patient was unable to rid his mind of a 
story told him by an Inca witch-doctor or priest that he had died once 
through drowning in a lake sacred to the Inca god of Death, and was certain 
to die again in an appalling manner if he did not rigidly observe certain 
conditions. The witch-doctor claimed to have obtained for him a renewal of 
life upon these terms. The fear that he might actually encounter death in 
person or meet some forbidden face he had seen in this so-called ‘Valley of 
the Ghosts’ was the delusion from which the patient suffered. This fixed 
foreboding (idée fixe) shadowed his conscious senses continually, and 
therefore became a strong and continual suggestion in itself. 

“Full particulars of the contributing causes to E C ‘s frame 
of mind are related in extenso in my private medical diary of cases for the 
year, 


together with notes marked one to seven and A to L in the same drawer of 
my cabinet. 

“Thinking over the case when I returned home, I reflected that chance 
had placed in my hands the opportunity to test the truth of my metaphysical 
studies. In particular it gave me a long-coveted opening to investigate, at 
first hand, the elements of the subconscious mind. I told myself that I could 
now ascertain by experiment what the reversed effort of the will was, and 
what hidden law it actually followed. 

“Those who profess suggestion claim for the subconscious unlimited 
powers of good, but my own feeling has always been that the reverse may 
be equally, and even more potently, true. Who is to say that the 


subconscious operates infallibly in one direction, and in a beneficial 
direction only? It seemed to me that this dark and potent power within us, 
which plays such a tremendous part in the mysterious duality of our 
existence, might be made an even more dreadful factor for the shipwreck of 
the human soul. If it could be reached with suggestions for good, why not 
equally so with ill? Could suggestion from without goad its blind strength 
into bringing about E é ‘s death? Could suggestion throw the 
subconscious into a state of brute panic, and cause it to overthrow 
everything, like a bolting horse? 

“These were questions I had asked myself previously, with no means of 
finding out the reply. Now, in this case, I had the opportunity of drawing 
nearer to the truth. I determined to avail myself of it. 


“Coué says that when the will and imagination are at war imagination 
invariably gains the day. This is a profound and great truth. I observed it in 
the delusion of E C . The patient’s reason and common sense 
struggled resolutely against the story of the witch-doctor as superstitious 
and benighted nonsense, but imagination was for ever carrying him back to 
his dreadful experience in that dark lake. My early experiments aimed not 
at weakening his will power, but rather to work upon his imagination by 
suggestions which would strengthen his lurking fancy that he was drowned 
(as the witch-doctor said) when taken from the lake, and was therefore a 
dead man restored to life, but only permitted to remain so by the ignorance 
or forgetfulness of Death. 

“During my next few visits to the patient I carried out this phase of my 
experiment with methodical care. His imagination had been deeply excited 
by this strange episode of his life in the ‘Valley of Ghosts,’ and it was my 
first business to make him brood upon it more. With this object I made him 
tell me several times the story of his sojourn in the valley by the lake, and 
of his swim through the Waters of Death. With each repetition of the story I 
expressed my own wonder and amazement with increasing emphasis and 
belief. In this manner I strengthened his own belief and fear of the 
experience, and gradually destroyed the power of his conscious will to 
insist upon its absurdity, 


and thus quell the rising alarm of his subconscious mind. 


“The time was not long in coming when I was able to carry my 
experiments to a further stage. Suggestions conveyed to the imagination 
had already reduced the quivering envelope of flesh known as E Cc 
to a state of cowering terror, through the panic communicated to his 
subconscious mind. But that was not enough. Concealed in his darkened 
bedroom he might have dragged out an isolated existence for years, like a 
cowering ghost in a tomb. This was but the beginning; I wanted to see the 
end. I wanted to ascertain whether the patient’s conscious efforts towards 
self-preservation could be overthrown by the mad horror of the 
subconscious within. Therefore the second part of my experiment aimed 
towards whipping the madness of the subconscious into a_ frenzy 
sufficiently strong to destroy the being in which it dwelt. 

“When the conscious faculties are quiescent, the subconscious 
influences are nearer the surface of our being than at other times. Dreams 
are caused by the action of the subconscious within us while we sleep. 
While we sleep we are free from the strain of our waking anxieties, free 
from the thraldom of those qualities and faculties artificially cultivated to 
enable us to fight the battle of life. In sleep the waking tension is gone, and 
we are free to dream of life as we should wish it to be. It has been pointed 
out 


—by Baudouin, I think—that this is the reason why most people look 
younger and happier in their sleep. Our thought flows quicker in dreams; 
the subconscious soars free of the lower and earth-bound elements of the 
mind. The moment of sleep, then, favours the experiment of suggestion— 
is, indeed, the ideal time for it. In sleep (I again quote Baudouin) we set sail 
upon the waters of the inner world—that inner world which exists in every 
one of us. The subconscious is the pilot of our being then, and sometimes 
guides us into strange new worlds. 

“IT had carefully prepared the ground for this stage of the experiment, 
and had worked up to it by degrees. The friendly intimacy between the 
patient and myself was now an established thing. He looked forward to 
seeing me, and leant on my company to a considerable extent. I spent long 
evenings with him, chatting with him, and teaching him chess. His sister 
thought such evenings were good for her brother: they cheered him, and 
rallied him out of himself. She was grateful to me for coming, and left us 
much to ourselves. At these times I never failed to turn our talk to a theme 


he was at once eager and reluctant to discuss. But under my promptings his 
imagination invariably overpowered the will, and he would relate his 
strange experience in that valley anew. When he had finished he would sit 
silent, staring moodily into vacancy, every detail of that weird and 
unaccountable passage in his life living afresh in his tortured brain. 


And then I would leave him, suggestion clawing his vitals, to sink deeper 
into his frightened subconscious through the long hours of darkness and 
sleep. 

“The first phase of the experiment had succeeded beyond expectations. 
By a modified form of suggestion the patient in his subconscious mind 
believed that he had died in the lake, and owed his life upon conditions to 
the miraculous intervention of an old Inca priest. The next step was to test 
the power of the subconscious over being by implanting in the former the 
idea that Death was abroad and seeking for one who had escaped him 
before. 

“How was this to be done? After thinking it over I decided to bring a 
more significant form of suggestion into play. I thought of the symbol by 
which the coming of Death was to be known. 

“Strange how nearly all aboriginal peoples attach a mysterious 
significance to the monkey’s paw! With them it is a totem, or religious 
symbol corresponding to the Christian cross, probably based on the simian 
affinity with man, in which most coloured races profoundly believe. I 
observed this first in Africa, when studying native psychology and religious 
customs there. It happened rather fortunately for my experiments that this 
was so. For, looking among the curios I had brought back from Africa, I 
found such a token—a dried monkey’s paw—thrown with other forgotten 
odds and ends in a box. It was given to me in the first instance by a Uganda 
witch-doctor, who assured 


me that while I kept it I should never come to harm. But with the Incas, 
apparently, its possession means death. 

“One night I made the dusty, forgotten fragment into a package with 
native string, and carried it secretly in the darkness to my patient’s lonely 
home on the moors. I left it at the door and departed swiftly, after sounding 
one loud single knock. 


“The subconscious mind has been defined as a storehouse of memories. 
Here, at least, was a tangible memory upon which it could work. It was 
completely effectual, as I expected it to be. When next I saw the patient he 
had greatly changed for the worse. In terror he produced the paw for my 
inspection, staring at it with horrified eyes. Indeed, his whole attitude was 
one of deadly terror, as he told me, like one who sees the moving finger of 
doom before him on the wall. 

“The final moment of the experiment was at hand. It now only remained 
for me to test how the subconscious would act under the apprehension of 
the approach and near presence of Death in propria persona. In such a 
crisis would the conscious human instinct of self-preservation prevail, or 
would the blind inward force of subconsciousness, shaken to the roots by 
the deadliest fear, destroy itself and the being in which it lived? That was 
an interesting speculation indeed, and I looked forward with the utmost 
impatience to the proof. 

“The last potent test I determined to apply during 


slumber; or, to speak more accurately, at a moment when the patient, for the 
purpose, had been partially aroused from sleep. The sensation of a sharp 
interruption of slumber is familiar to every one. The sleeper returns to 
consciousness with a bewildered start, without knowledge of his 
surroundings or environment, and not infrequently with a sensation of fear. 
This is another proof of the dominance of the subconscious in sleep, and of 
how far we are carried by it into the region of a different world of dreams. 
Unfortunately we bring back with us no record of this other world, or of the 
experiences which befall us there. Sometimes we retain the dim fragment 
of a so-called dream, but nothing more. The known world of our 
consciousness resumes its sway over us at the moment that we begin to 
awake. 

“But if one awakened to a renewed impression of the hidden revelation 
of the subconscious in slumber, what then? In sleep the subconscious 
unveils the unknown to us, but the prompt resumption of control by the 
conscious faculties at the moment of awakening prevents us from 
glimpsing what these revelations may mean. But if, when sleep was 
departing, those vanishing revelations were prolonged and held captive by 
suggestions from without, what was likely to be the result? It meant (as I 
profoundly hoped) an advance upon that dark road where every scientific 


observer is bound: the quest for the ultimate truth. The soul of my patient, 
in the moment of its dread unveiling, might reveal the great mystery to my 
eyes. 


“For the purpose of this final test it was necessary for me to spend the 
night at my patient’s house. Fortunately there was no difficulty about this. 
The patient’s uncle and sister were only too glad to have me there after one 
of the young man’s bad turns, and the patient at such times clung to me. So 
I passed the evening quietly talking with him in his room. We did not play 
chess. By this time he had grown too mentally weak to concentrate upon 
the game, and since the coming of the sign his nervousness would not allow 
him to think much of any other thing. All the night he talked of nothing 
else, and my share of the conversation was devoted to heightening his fears 
in every way. Together we speculated upon (or at least I did not deny) the 
prospect of the early appearance of Death, and what measures of safety 
should be taken when there sounded the beating of the drum. 

“This conversation made E C a prey to dreadful 
apprehension. He sat there with white face staring at shadows, starting in an 
agony at every chance sound. When I deemed his subconscious weighted 
with terror sufficiently, I persuaded him to go to bed. As soon as he was 
beneath the bedclothes I administered a strong sedative of bromide of 
potassium. The effect relaxed his nervous tension sufficiently to permit him 
to sleep. 

“T sat in the darkness by his bedside, watching him as he slept. Once or 
twice, by the light of an electric torch I carried, I carefully studied his face. 
In the 


circle of white light it looked pallid, and distorted as if with fear. I knew by 
these signs that his sleep was not pleasant; nor, indeed, had I intended it to 
be. I would have given something to know what form his dreams took. His 
conscious faculties were dormant, unconscious, inactive, but what was 
going on beneath the surface, in the depths of his subconscious mind? I 
touched his pulse, and found a marked sinking there. In his sleep he was 
still full of his great fear, and his subconscious was prompting him to some 
desperate act. At least, so I imagined it to be, though I could not really 
know. A dreadful smile passed over his sleeping face, and I would have 


surrendered years of life to know what called it forth. Oh, that his 
subconscious had been as the mirror on the table in the room, into which I 
could look and see! A pity—a thousand pities—that these inner revelations 
are hidden from our earth-bound and purblind eyes. But if my last test 
succeeded, what might I not yet behold! 

“Time went on. He slept thus, with me beside him, for an hour or more. 
Upstairs and downstairs the rest of the household was wrapped in slumber 
and gloom. There was no likelihood of any interruption now. I felt that the 
moment had come for the last test. In the darkness I bent over the white 
face of the patient, dimly visible on the bed. As I watched him he groaned, 
stirred restlessly, and threw one arm across the pillow above his head. 
When he did that I put out my own hand, and shook him gently by the 


extended arm. He half awoke at the contact, but not completely. Without 
regaining full consciousness he muttered drowsily, in an unawakened 
voice: 

“* “What is it? Who is there?” 

“He was in the half-conscious state I needed for my purpose. Bending 
closer to him I breathed in his ear: 

“ “Death is near you, thou erring one? 

“ “Death!” My ear caught the faint echoing whisper, and that was all. 
Then he gave a kind of fluttering sigh, but did not awake, although I could 
feel his heart beating more rapidly beneath the thin fabric of his sleeping 
suit. 

“ *Ai-ie! Death, Nogul, though he is not yet here. But I have come to 
warn you as I promised, Nogul—even Munyeru, who sent unto you the 
sign of the paw. And it is given to Munyeru to tell you that at this hour to- 
morrow night your ears shall hear the beat of Death’s drum. 

“ “Tell me, Munyeru, tell me quickly’—I could catch the passionate note 
of pleading in the sleeper’s whispered breath—‘tell me if there is not some 
way of escape?’ 

“ “It is not permitted me to know,’ I replied, in my assumed part. ‘But it 
is possible to avert it for the present—yes. More than that I cannot say.’ 

“ “And how am I to avert it, Munyeru?’ 

“ “You must do what I tell you, Nogul. When you first hear the drum 
advancing in the night toward this house, arise instantly and dress yourself, 
and 


under cover of the darkness walk across the moors, to the old mining hut 
which stands near the promontory by the sea. There conceal yourself until 
the search of Death is done, and the next day you may return to your home. 
But be watchful and alert, my son, for the Swift-footed One is not lightly 
mocked or deceived, and though this time you escape him, yet will he come 
again. On the next occasion it may not be so easy to hoodwink him, but 
before the Dark One pays his second visit I will warn you, Nogul, and 
again tell you what to do. Be sure that you have understood me this time, 
Nogul. Repeat to me what I would have you do.’ 

“*T am to rise and dress myself when I hear Death’s drum, and go across 
the moors in the darkness to the deserted mining hut by the sea. There I am 
to conceal myself until Death’s search is over, and in the daytime I may 
return home.’ 

“The words came from the bed faintly, and with a mechanical utterance, 
like a child repeating a lesson by rote. 

“ “It is well,’ I answered solemnly. ‘Do this when the time comes, and 
you shall be safe. And now goodnight, my son. Sleep in safety, for nothing 
shall harm you to-night.’ 

“ *“Good-night, Munyeru,’ he murmured in a drowsy tone. 

“The deep slumber which fell upon him as he uttered these words was 
proof of the mastery of the subconscious over the body when unhampered 
by the conscious 


will. My assurance of safety had penetrated to the subconscious with an 
almost instantaneous effect. The sleep lasted until after dawn, when the 
patient awoke wonderfully rested, but in rather a thoughtful mood. Whether 
any fragment of our overnight conversation remained in his conscious 
faculties in the guise of a dream I cannot tell, and he did not say. I took my 
leave of him with encouraging words, and went home to await with 
eagerness the coming of the night. 

“About ten o’clock I set out from home clad in a long coat, beneath 
which I carried a native drum, which was among the objects I had brought 
back from Uganda. Crossing the moors rapidly until I reached a most 
desolate part, I started beating the drum at the foot of a long hill which 
looks down on the patient’s home. Up I went slowly, beating the drum as I 


went. I topped the hill and began the descent, sounding the drum step by 
step. 

“I beheld the house at first silent and dark, then events happened at great 
speed. Lights flashed from the upper window, and a cry came forth. There 
came a clattering from the loft above the garage, as if someone was stirring 
within. I stopped beating instantly, and stood still. I was not afraid of being 
seen, for the night was of the gloomiest kind, and it was impossible to see 
anything a short distance away. But my heart leapt to my mouth at the 
sound of footsteps rushing by. Dark as the night was, I beheld that figure as 
it went, fleeing fearfully into the darkness of the moors, one arm 


upflung as though to shield the eyes from the dread spectacle they feared to 
behold. 


“So far the subconscious mind had responded wonderfully to every test 
that had been applied. And now the way was clear for the last great test of 
all: to ascertain whether a blind obedience to suggestion would carry the 
subconscious to the length of destroying the body in which it was housed. 

“T waited a few nights before administering suggestions to the patient for 
this final test. As before, I spent the night with him in his room. Again we 
talked of the lake, and of Death and his drum, and when I judged these 
thoughts had gone deep enough, I sent him to sleep, as before. Then, after 
he had slumbered a while I partly aroused him, and speaking as Munyeru in 
the darkness, warned him that Death with his beating drum was to search 
for him the following night. As fear reached the soul within him, I 
whispered the last suggestions in the following form: 

“ “You will go to the hut of the deserted mine, Nogul, as before? 

“<The hut of the deserted mine, as before,’ his unconscious lips echoed 
in reply. 

“ “But this time you will not hide yourself in it, Nogul,’ I went on. 

“ “What am I to do then, Munyeru?’ his lips whispered again. 

“In answer I spoke very slowly, for it was the crucial test: 


“ “Instead of going upstairs to the attic, you will cast yourself into the 
waters of the pit? 


“There was a long silence, and I thought the sleeper gave a faint sigh. 
When at last words came from him they were uttered so faintly that I could 
scarcely hear. 

“ “Why am I to do this, Munyeru?’ 

“ “Because it is best for you, Nogul. Because there is no other way? 

... ‘It is best for me ... no other way...’ 

“The sighing, broken echo of my own words reached me in the mere 
shadow of a whisper now. I waited a moment before speaking the last word. 

“ “Do you hear me, Nogul? Will you obey?’ 

“ *T hear you, Munyeru, and I shall obey....’ 

“And now, nothing remains except to put the experiment to the final 
proof. Have I succeeded? Can the blind force within us be schooled to leap 
forth and overpower our conscious faculties when these are awake and 
fully alert? I believe so, and I believe E C will at its behest 
spring headlong to his death tonight, in spite of any effort of the conscious 
faculties to stay his course. I say this because I believe that the 
subconscious in its own dark way dominates and controls the conscious 
mind. If this ends as I anticipate, what a discovery is mine! I shall have 
accomplished the first step towards unveiling the mystery of life and death 
on this mysterious world of ours. My next step 


will be in the direction of evoking the subconscious forth from the body 
alone. But let me first see the result of this. How eagerly I look forward to 
the coming night——’” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE WEAVING OF THE THREADS 


“THE notes end abruptly at this point,” said my companion, laying down 
the leather book. 

A silence fell between us, broken by the solemn ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece. At that moment the same thought was in both our minds. 
It was Grey who put it into words. 

“Perhaps it is as well the writer of these notes died in the way he did,” 
he said. 

“Amen to that,” I replied. “God grant the world does not hold another 
experimenter like him! I certainly owe Colonel Gravenall a complete 
apology for my groundless suspicions of him. But who could have guessed 
—who would have thought——” 

“1’d not make the apology, if I were you,” interposed my friend, in his 
quiet voice. “The less said about this extraordinary experiment the better 
for all concerned. Much of it had better remain a secret between ourselves. 
In fact, if it had not been set down here in the man’s own hand, I should 
have heard the story with no very strong belief. But strange things are 
perpetrated in the name of science, Haldham! Let us charitably assume that 
a thirst for knowledge turned this Cornish doctor’s brain.” 

“T can hardly believe all this yet,” I said. 


“It is an unpleasant subject to dwell upon,” returned Grey. “Penhryn’s 
victim has been subjected to a most horrible mental torture. Fortunately, he 
has been saved at the eleventh hour. Edward Chesworth owes a debt of 
gratitude to you: the debt of his life and reason.” 

“Why, Grey, how can you say that?” I asked with a look. “Edward 
Chesworth owes me nothing of the sort. From first to last he owes 
everything to you. He can thank the chance of fortune which sent me along 
the road where I encountered you. But for that Edward Chesworth would 
now be dead. My suspicions were of Colonel Gravenall from first to last.” 

“It was you who put me on the right track, nevertheless,” Grey replied. 


“I do not know how,” I said. “I suspected Colonel Gravenall all 
through.” 

“True—you did. But you told me other things as well.” 

“Did I? Then I’m sure I don’t know what they were. Even after hearing 
that horrible confession there is much that remains mysterious to me. I 
never once in all my speculations connected the dead man with this affair, 
and how you came to suspect and overtake him seems a very wonderful 
thing to me. I wish you would explain how you solved the problem, Grey. 
It goes far too deep for me.” 

Grey mused a while, then glanced with a faint smile at my puzzled face. 

“It was really very simple, Haldham,” he said, “once I had found the 
key. In this case the key was in what you 


told me of the works on suggestion in Dr. Penhryn’s library. That gave me 
the idea.” 

“T cannot follow you, Grey,” I rejoined. “I confess I do not see the 
connexion at all. Surely it was a long distance to travel from a few books in 
a country doctor’s library to the events at Charmingdene and those dreadful 
tests?” 

He nodded, with an understanding smile. 

“True; but it was a starting-point. And one must have a starting-point in 
everything. I admit the link seemed very nebulous at first; but I was faced 
with a very peculiar problem in this story of the figure of Death at large in 
Cornwall, beating a drum, and in search of prey. It was an occult and 
metaphysical fancy, too extravagant for commonplace English minds. At 
first I wondered if the explanation lay in some form of spiritualism, until I 
remembered that spiritualism claims to have abolished death. At least, 
spiritualists refuse to admit that the phenomenon called death exists. 
Therefore spiritualism was not likely to be responsible for this figure of 
death roaming the moors beating a drum. Then I thought of Dr. Penhryn 
and his works on suggestion. Suggestion might be called an occult and 
metaphysical subject too. It is, in its way, an attempt to pry into the 
unknown. It seemed to me that there was a presumption of analogy here. 
Assuming the explanation of events at Charmingdene to be natural and not 
supernatural, there were only four persons upon whom suspicion could fall. 
They were Colonel Gravenall, Dr. Penhryn, Edward Chesworth’s sister, and 
the old deaf servant of the house.” 


“Only three, Grey,” I interposed quickly. “Eleanor Chesworth was 
devoted to her brother. I told you that at the first.” 

“You did, but I had to take her into account nevertheless,” said Colwin 
Grey, in his unemotional way. “I excluded the idea of an outside agency at 
this stage, in order to examine the problem in its simplest form. And Dr. 
Penhryn’s fondness for works on suggestion and similar subjects 
determined me to examine his actions first. As I say, the analogy was there; 
a fondness for the transcendental and metaphysical suggests an unusual 
type of mind. Slight circumstances such as this often enable one to follow 
the windings of crime to their source. It was so in this case. It is merely a 
matter of a knowledge of human nature, after all. Thinking it over on these 
lines I began to see—as I told you at Penzance—a light. 

“After you left me to go to the station I set to work to find out something 
about the man. I soon learnt all there was to know. Among other things I 
discovered that he had spent some years in Africa as medical official in 
some kind of Colonial service post. That was a chance piece of information 
which helped to make things a little more clear. A man who had been for 
some time in a place like Uganda struck me as one likely to have a fairly 
wide knowledge of witch-doctors, tom-toms, monkeys’ paws, and that kind 
of thing. And, on looking up a biographical notice of him in a local work of 
reference which I found at the hotel, I ascertained that Dr. Penhryn, like 
most travellers, had written a book upon his experiences abroad.” 


“T didn’t know that,” I said in surprise. 

“I fancy it would be news to other people as well,” returned Grey. “I 
asked for a copy of the work at the local library that night. It was covered 
with dust, and uncut as well. I was the doctor’s first reader—in Penzance, 
at least. Perhaps I made up for others’ neglect by the closeness of my own 
perusal of the work. The book was a painstaking record of the manners, 
customs, and psychology of certain African tribes, illustrated with excellent 
photographs which Dr. Penhryn had taken himself. I read it with extreme 
interest. Penhryn was an anthropological and scientific observer of no little 
merit, and he had much to say on the native use of drums.” 

I looked at Grey with a quickened attention, but did not speak. 


“Yes, drums”; he went on thoughtfully, tapping with a paper-knife on 
the table like a drummer with a drumstick. “It was a subject which 
apparently possessed a fascination for him. At all events, he gives the 
subject of African drums and tom-toms a whole chapter to itself. He writes 
interestingly upon the meaning and symbolism of these instruments, and 
especially of the custom of sounding them in the forest at night. It was his 
custom to pitch a tent in the jungle and lie awake listening to their weird 
and muffled roll, wondering what its significance might be. He also 
explains the uses made by witch-doctors of drums, and in this connexion he 
had some remarkable stories to tell. 

“One in particular made a deep impression upon my mind. It was the 
story of a tribe possessing a drum 


made of the skin of a great snake which they had killed in the woods. But 
the drum, though frequently beaten, refused to give forth a sound, until one 
night, in the stifling blackness of the forest, there came from it a terrific 
roll. Louder and louder it sounded, startling the natives from sleep. When 
the men and women poured out of their huts they saw the witch-doctor, 
whom they had offended in some way, bearing down upon the village 
beating the sacred drum, which by his magic he had turned into a living 
snake. He beat upon its head as it crawled beside him, and the sound 
summoned all the snakes for miles around. The swarming, hissing host 
pursued and devoured the natives until the whole of the village was 
destroyed. 

“There was a sinister similarity between this story and the beating of the 
drum on the moors around Charmingdene. Probably it first put the thought 
of acting as Death’s drum into Dr. Penhryn’s head. But I am anticipating a 
little here. My first actual proof against the doctor was gained before you 
left for St. Odd. Indeed, it was to furnish me with that proof that I asked 
you to go. You’ll remember that before you left I got you to describe him to 
me? When you reached the station I was there as well.” 

I heard this with a look of surprise. Grey continued. 

“I went to see if Penhryn was there. If my suspicions of him were 
correct, I felt convinced that he would be. It was obvious to me when I first 
heard your story that the pledge of secrecy you extracted from Miss 
Chesworth upon leaving Charmingdene came too late. Naturally 


she or her brother had already, in all innocence, told the doctor they had 
confided in you and that you had proffered your help. You had no suspicion 
of Penhryn yourself; it was the colonel you wanted to guard against. But 
Penhryn immediately saw the danger of your continued presence at 
Charmingdene. You were a dangerous obstacle to the fulfilment of his 
plans, and he decided to have you out of the way. He must have brought 
Colonel Gravenall back from London by some specious telegram and 
persuaded him to discharge you; there can be little doubt of that. And when 
you were discharged he wanted to be sure that you returned to London, for 
had you remained in Cornwall it was clear proof that you were still on the 
watch.” 

Sudden enlightenment dawned upon me. “So that accounts for St. Odd 
and the ticket to London?” I said. 

Grey gave a slight shrug. 

“Yes, for I felt quite certain Penhryn would proceed with his 
experiments more freely and rapidly if he saw you in the train. I was right. 
From a place of concealment I observed him go through the barrier and 
walk quickly up the platform, scrutinizing the interior of the carriages as he 
went. When he saw you seated in an empty compartment reading he was 
satisfied, and immediately turned away, leaving the station as quickly as he 
could. I followed him through the barrier just in time to see him step into 
his small car outside, and drive off along the road which leads across the 
moors. 

“T followed him in my own car at a safe distance, until I saw him drive 
past his own house and go on 


towards Charmingdene, as I supposed. Extinguishing the lights of my car, I 
left 1t upon the moors while I forced an entry into this place. Penhryn might 
have returned and found me there, but that was a risk I had to take. I did not 
fear it very much, nevertheless. If my reading of the case was correct, 
Penhryn needed another night with his unhappy patient at Charmingdene to 
prepare him by baleful ‘suggestions’ for the final beating of his sinister 
drum. And I was right in that conjecture, as we have seen. 

“In this room I found his writing cabinet, which I managed without 
using force to unlock, and proceeded to examine its contents. In the secret 
drawer were these documents and the locked diary, which I opened and 
proceeded to read. In them the fantastic experiments of an unbalanced brain 


were set down in his hand, plain to read. And although I have read that 
strange confession with my own eyes, I remain incredulous still. Even now 
I ask myself if it can be true, and I do not know what to say. 

“After reading and replacing these extraordinary notes, I made further 
search of the house. At the bottom of a box of curios upstairs I found a 
small native tom-tom or drum. And with that symbol the proofs of his guilt 
were complete. 

“T might have waited and confronted him with these things, but a 
moment’s reflection persuaded me of the unwisdom of that. How far had he 
transgressed the law? In what way could the law lay hold upon him for 
what he had done? Without going into that question, 


I decided upon a better and surer way, which was to surprise him while 
engaged in his final design. 

“After you left me yesterday I walked back across the cliffs to the old 
mining hut, and waited quietly in its vicinity until night. I had brought 
sandwiches and a flask, and the time passed quickly enough. I knew Dr. 
Penhryn would not come until late, but I feared Edward Chesworth might, 
and I did not wish to take any risk on that score. But the last stage of this 
bizarre affair worked out as planned—up to a point. 

“About half-past ten I heard the throbbing of a motor car on the road to 
the cliff, and a few minutes later my ears caught the sound of approaching 
footsteps on the echoing rocks. It was Penhryn, coming to await the end of 
his uncanny experiment after beating the drum on the moors around 
Charmingdene. From the shadow of a rock I observed him picking his way 
with electric torch towards the entrance of the hut. He entered, moving 
softly, and by the light of the torch looked down into the waters of the pit. 
Then with a quick nervous gesture he threw the drum down on the floor. 
The next moment he came forth again, and retraced his steps swiftly across 
the rocks to the spot where he had left his car. 

“Evidently he had forgotten or overlooked something, and I knew he 
would return to watch for the arrival of Edward Chesworth at the hut. The 
thought of the drum Penhyrn had left inside the hut gave me the idea of 
beating it myself, just to see what effect it would have upon him. I slipped 
in through the open door, and by 


the light of my own torch picked up the drum. And there I stood in the 
dark, waiting for his return. 

“At length I again heard the sound of footsteps on the rocks, and saw the 
moving disc of Penhryn’s torch The light shot clear of the rocks, and grew 
more bright and distinct as he approached the hut. Within I stood 
motionless. As he came near I gave the drum a few faint taps. 

“He stopped instantly. I had one glimpse of his white face uplifted in 
startled consciousness. Then the torch he carried dropped clattering on the 
rocks, and fell with a faint splash into some hidden pool. In the darkness I 
could hear him panting hurriedly, like a man labouring for breath in fear. 
Strange that one who had devised such a deception should have no 
suspicion of a trick! I tapped the drum again. In that instant he seemed to 
lose his reason, and appeared to believe in Death’s drum himself. He gave a 
loud cry, and fled across the rocks. I followed him. The rest you know. 
Penhryn deserved a lesson if ever man did, but I’m sorry it has ended like 
this.” 

I was silent. Indeed, at the moment I could not find anything to say. 
Long as I had known Colwin Grey, I was confounded at the swiftness and 
cleverness with which he had penetrated into the heart of this dark mystery, 
and surprised at my own blindness throughout the whole affair. But the 
latter feeling quickly passed. I was not Grey. Who else could have solved 
this strange problem but the man who sat opposite me, his head tilted 
slightly backwards, his clear-cut face pale and thoughtful 


in the white rays of the lamp. He looked up, and answered my glance with 
a rather fatigued smile. Then, with a look at his watch, he rose to his feet. 

“Come, Haldham—he said, “we bad better get back to Penzance. Dawn 
is not so very far away.” 

I rose to my feet also. 

“How much are Edward Chesworth and his sister to be told of this?” I 
asked. “Will you tell them yourself?” 

“No; that is a matter I will leave to you,” he returned. “I must go back to 
town in the morning, now that I have found you. You can go and see them 
as soon as I have gone. I think you had better tell them everything, and set 
their minds at rest. But I do not think it will be wise to reveal the entire 
story to anyone else. It is something best forgotten.” 

I nodded acquiescence to that. 


“T feel sure you are right,” I agreed thoughtfully. “But do you know, 
Grey, there is something about it that puzzles me even now. After making 
every allowance for Edward Chesworth, I cannot understand how he 
permitted himself to sink into such a pitiable state of fear.” 

“Well, I can,” replied Grey gravely. “In fact, the wonder is that he did 
not actually die of fear. For months past the whole of his faculties, waking 
and sleeping, have been engrossed by a single sensation to the exclusion of 
all other things, and there can be no doubt that his experience in the ‘Valley 
of Ghosts’ was of a harrowing kind. At Charmingdene he was in a state of 
mind which suggestionists call ‘fixation proper.’ In other 


words, his obsession or delusion—call it whichever you will—dominated 
him without cessation.” 

“Even in sleep?” 

“Yes, even in sleep. He was in the mental state which suggestionists call 
autohypnosis. In plain words he was the victim of a fixed idea. There can 
be little doubt that the subconscious mind 1s active while the normal brain 
is asleep, so the sensation which filled young Chesworth’s waking thoughts 
dominated his inner consciousness while he slept. There is nothing 
extraordinary about that. Waking or sleeping, Edward Chesworth’s 
thoughts were fixed upon those four days which had vanished mysteriously 
from bis life, and the only explanation given was that he had been drowned 
and restored to life upon conditions not to be contemplated without a 
shudder. The rest of his delusion was part and parcel of that.” 

“T understand his fear better now,” I said, after a pause. “Those missing 
days are really very curious. Can you account for them, Grey?” 

“I cannot say. Of course it is possible that the Inca witch-doctor may 
have thrown him into a hypnotic sleep, or administered some powerful 
narcotic drug which would have the same effect.” 

“But would a witch-doctor be likely to understand hypnotism?” 

Grey shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who is to say? Braid is supposed to have been the first investigator, but 
it is possible it may have been practised in the ancient civilization of the 
Incas thousands of years ago. But leaving hypnotism out of it, it 


is quite certain that many of the priests and witch-doctors of aboriginal 
races have a complete knowledge of the influence of imagination upon the 
human mind. There is a custom called ‘bone pointing’ which is practised 
by many savage tribes. A native buys a piece of bone from a witch-doctor, 
and points it at the enemy with the idea of causing death. The odd thing is 
that it does cause death. The man at whom the bone is pointed nearly 
always goes away and dies. 

“How very absurd!” I said, with a smile. 

“Perhaps. But let us not forget, Haldham, that we have our witch-doctors 
in England still: priests, spiritualists, soothsayers, palmists, fortune-tellers, 
and the like. We touch a hunchback for luck, and refuse to walk under a 
ladder or sit down thirteen to table. And some try to invoke the spirits of 
the dead by rapping tables and banging tambourines. Actually there are 
very few people without a vague belief in ghosts and the unseen. We deny 
it indignantly, but in our heart of hearts the feeling is there. We are, every 
one of us, white, black, yellow, or brown, far more the slaves of our 
imagination than is commonly supposed. And imagination in the case of 
the great majority of the human race still remains a very crude and 
primitive thing. The human brain has developed, but our imagination 
remains very much what it was in the Stone Age, when the brute-man sat 
brooding in his cave by the side of his sleeping female, borne down by the 
weight of a dawning consciousness in which he saw the dark fact of his 
existence dimly, without being able to understand. Consciousness is the 


proud heritage of the human race, but I sometimes think that it came to us 
too soon. And now, Haldham, we must really go. The dawn is showing 
through the window.” 

As he bent over the table to turn out the lamp I asked him a final 
question. 

“T suppose it is inconceivable that Edward Chesworth actually was dead 
during those four days?” I said. 

“That also is possible—in imagination at least,” he responded with his 
slow, luminous smile, and with that I had to be content. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE KISSING STONE 


I PARTED from Grey later at Penzance, and went back to St. Bree across 
the moors. As I walked I thought over all Grey had told me in the dead 
man’s house the night before. That story was taking me back to 
Charmingdene to set the mind of Edward Chesworth and his sister at rest; 
and I exulted in the thought of seeing her again. A vision of her as I had 
seen her two afternoons before came to me just then. The wistfulness of her 
attitude, her last glance as she turned away in the grey solitude of the 
moors.... All that was in the past. Her brother was saved, her own peace of 
mind restored. It was my mission to tell her, and her alone. It was she who 
had trusted me. With her brother and uncle I was not concerned; they could 
hear the story—or as much of it as she chose to tell—from her lips. After 
telling her I would be free to go to London and my own affairs. To what 
purpose should I go to Charmingdene again? And yet.... 

The day was grey and chill, but grew slowly brighter as I walked. The 
air was still, and a faint sun shone fitfully in a paling sky. The upward 
sweep of the road brought me to the open heather which lay between St. 
Bree and Charmingdene. I saw the hamlet in the distance; the inn, the 
granite cross, and the quaint stone 


buildings of the little street. With a surer knowledge of my surroundings 
now, I took my way over the hills. 

The afternoon was declining when I reached that remembered turn of the 
path where the valley spread out beneath. Across the moorland I saw the 
loose pinnacles of The Oysters, and the great holed stones on the 
intervening slopes. And there, by one of them, stood Eleanor. 

I stopped, and looked at her. She was by the kissing stone where we had 
parted two days before, her head turned slightly in the direction of the 
invisible sea. I could see the clear outline of her profile, the sheen of dark 
hair beneath her hat. I was conscious of my deep love for her then. But I 
went forward slowly, and with hesitating steps. 


I was close to her before she turned and saw me. Her eyes met mine 
with a smile as I approached. 
“T have been waiting,” she murmured. “I thought you would come.” 


THE END 
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